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n  June  12,  1999  the  Waddill 
Outdoor  Education  Center 
in  Baton  Rouge  held  its 
official  open  house  and  dedication. 
This  important  event  represents 
opening  the  doors  to  citizens  who 
may  not  have  ready  access  to  the 
outdoors.  This  public  facility  not  only  offers  outdoor  recreation,  but  educational 
opportunities  as  well. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  more  than  75  percent  of  Americans  live  in  urban  areas. 
Many  of  these  urbanites  operate  single  parent  homes,  making  a  trip  to  the  out- 
doors sometimes  difficult  and  often  unfeasible.  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
growing  number  of  citizens  without  access  to  outdoor  recreation  or  educational 
opportunities,  we  as  a  natural  resource  manager,  must  find  a  means  of  bringing 
enrichment  opportunities  to  help  the  public.  The  Waddill  Outdoor  Education 
Center,  the  second  of  its  kind,  will  accomplish  that  mission.  A  third  education 
facility  is  being  planned  at  Rockefeller  Refuge  in  Cameron  Parish.  Each  educa- 
tion center  fills  a  specific  niche,  focusing  on  the  upland,  urban  and  coastal  areas 
of  Louisiana. 

The  237-acre  tract  of  land  known  by  many  as  the  Waddill  refuge  was  not 
always  a  place  of  serene  wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation.  It  was  originally  donat- 
ed to  the  Department  in  1958  by  the  Waddill  family  as  a  wildlife  refuge  and  for- 
est reserve.  Initially  it  was  shared  with  the  city  police  department  for  youth  activ- 
ities. But  over  the  years  the  refuge  began  to  decline,  receiving  little  or  no  upkeep 
on  the  grounds,  ponds  and  buildings.  Then  in  1996  LDWF  took  complete  control 
of  the  refuge  and  began  making  monumental  changes. 

Through  the  last  couple  of  years  Waddill  has  taken  on  a  new  look.  The  four 
existing  ponds  were  dredged  and  combined  into  two  larger  ponds  and  stocked 
regularly;  existing  buildings  were  repaired  or  torn  down;  the  grounds  were  man- 
icured and  landscaped;  a  wing-shooting  range  was  built;  and  last  but  not  least — 
a  new  education  facility  was  constructed. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  education  building  last  month  was  the  kickoff  to  the 
overall  Waddill  plan.  The  building  will  provide  for  hunter  safety  and  aquatic 
education  instruction  along  with  offering  conservation  and  environmental  orga- 
nizations a  meeting  place.  Teacher  training  programs  and  youth  groups  will  also 
benefit  from  this  new  2,200  square  foot  center. 

Located  on  the  outskirts  of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  between  North  Flannery 
Road  and  the  Comite  River,  Waddill  offers  excellent  examples  of  the  diverse 
wildlife  in  southeastern  Louisiana.  It's  within  reasonable  driving  distance  for 
families  in  Baton  Rouge  and  surrounding  areas  and  offers  parents  a  place  to  tak^ 
their  children  fishing  without  a  boat.  It  also  offers  them  a  chance  to  get  into  the 
woods  and  see  wildlife  first  hand.  Species  such  as  deer,  wild  turkey,  beaver  and 
fox  have  been  sighted  at  Waddill,  not  to  mention  the  diverse  natural  habitat  avail- 
able thrciughout  the  complex. 

As  statistics  continue  to  point  out  the  need  for  more  open  doors,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  opportunities  like  Waddill.  LDWF  will  continue  to  search  for 
ways  of  combining  outdoor  recreation — fishing,  hunting,  wildlife  watching — and 
education.  We  must  meet  the  public's  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  in  close 
proximity,  while  strengthening  our  education  efforts  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
next  century.  The  Waddill  Outdoor  Education  Center  is  a  strong  step  toward 
meeting  that  challenge. 
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Tlie  Freeport-McMoRan  underwater  structure,  located  off  the 
Louisiana  coastline,  is  currently  the  longest  artificial  reef  in 

the  world. 


STORY  BY 
RICK  KASPRZAK 
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Ihe  historic  Freeport-McMoRan  sul- 
phur mine  off  Grand  Isle  is  neither 
gone  nor  forgotten.  It  still  serves  the 
Louisiana  fishing  community  as  an  artificial 
reef  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  Artificial  Reef 
Program. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  state  and 
federal  law  requires  obsolete  platforms  to  be 
removed  one  year  after  production  ceases. 
Once  the  wells  have  been  depleted  and 
plugged,  the  old  structure  is  severed  from 
the  sea  floor,  generally  with  explosives, 
towed  to  shore,  cut  up  and  sold  as  scrap. 

Prior     to     1986,     when     Louisiana's 


I 

Artificial  Reef  Program  was  created,  sucl 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  Freeport's  sul 
phur  mine.  The  fishermen  in  the  Grand  Isl( 
area,  however,  couldn't  see  turning  the  his 
toric  mine  into  a  pile  of  scrap  and  approache( 
the  state  about  preserving  it  as  an  artificia 
reef.  The  Artificial  Reef  Program  was  devel 
oped  to  take  advantage  of  such  structures  h 
creating  artificial  reefs  from  obsolete  plat 
forms,  thus  preserving  this  valuable  habita 
and  reducing  the  costs  of  platform  remove 
for  oil  companies. 

Installed  in  1960,  the  mine  has  served  th 
Grand  Isle  fishing  community  for  more  tha 
39  years  and  has  been  the  destination  fo 
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nany  offshore  adventures.  The  mine  is  an 
ittractive  fishing  location  because  of  its 
)ro\imity  to  shore,  only  seven  miles  south  of 
5arataria  Pass,  and  its  easy  accessibility,  par- 
icularly  during  inclement  weather. 

The  Freeport  mine  produced  more  than 
!5  million  metric  tons  of  sulphur  before  oper- 
itions  were  suspended  in  1991.  It  is  com- 
)osed  of  more  than  29  structures  ranging 
rom  16  four-pile  bridge  supports  to  a  35-pile 
)ower  plant.  The  bridge  supports  were  con- 
nected by  more  than  one  mile  of  bridge 
vorks  making  the  Freeport  mine  the  world's 
argest  of  its  kind  at  the  time  of  installation. 
Jsing  a  technique  known  as  the  Frasch 
process,  superheated  pressurized  water,  was 
Jumped  into  the  sulphur  deposit.  There  it 
vas  liquefied,  pumped  to  the  surface  and 
ransported  by  heated  barges  to  be 
processed,  stored  and  shipped  from 
■reeport's  facility  in  Port  Sulphur. 

The  Department  contacted  Freeport- 
/IcMoRan  in  1994  about  the  possibility  of 


converting  the  aging  structure  into  an  artifi- 
cial reef  on  location.  The  vision  was  to  place 
all  top  side  structures  on  the  sea  floor  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  habitat  for  marine  life. 
After  approximately  three  years  of  negotia- 
tions and  planning,  work  began  to  convert 
the  sulphur  mine  into  a  reef  in  Spring  1997. 
First,  all  production  equipment  potentially 
having  come  in  contact  with  pollutants  or 
hazardous  materials  had  to  be  removed.  This 
involved  the  dismantling  and  removing  the 
production  equipment,  power  plant  and  liv- 
ing quarters.  Next,  the  creosote  laden  deck- 
boards  were  removed.  All  material  removed 
from  the  platform  was  taken  ashore  and 
properly  disposed. 

Then  came  the  laborious  task  of  cutting 
the  piles  and  placing  the  structure  on  the  sea 
floor.  The  one  mile  of  bridge  works  were 
removed  and  set  next  to  the  jackets.  Then 
each  of  the  287  piles  were  mechanically  cut  30 
feet  beneath  the  surface  to  satisfy  Coast 
Guard  requirements.  Since  the  mine  was  dis- 
assembled without  using  explosives,  there 
was  no  damage  to  the  surrounding  marine 
environment.  (Concerns  have  been  expressed 
about  using  explosives  because  of  their 
potential  impact  on  endangered  sea  turtles 
and  marine  mammals.  More  recently,  the 
impact  on  red  snapper,  a  commercially  and 
recreationally  important  species  has  come 
into  questions). 

After  approximately  three  months  of 
work,  Louisiana  had  a  new  artificial  reef.  The 
one  mile  reef  composed  of  more  than  26,000 
tons  of  steel  may  be  the  world's  largest  reef  to 
date.  The  Freeport-McMoran  Sulphur  Mine 
has  allowed  the  reef  program  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  unique  opportunity  by  becoming  the 
first  artificial  reef  developed  in  state  waters. 
Typically  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
state  and  federal  waters  is  three  miles  from 
shore  in  most  areas  off  Louisiana.  However, 
in  the  area  of  the  Freeport  Sulphur  mine  the 
state /federal  line  is  out  nine  miles  offshore. 

To  ensure  safety,  the  reef  is  marked  by 
five  lighted  navigational  aids.  It  is  in  60  feet 
of  water  and  has  30  feet  of  clearance.  The 
coordinates  for  the  center  are  29  degrees  11 
minutes  12  seconds  north  latitude  by  89 
degrees  53  minutes  20  seconds  west  longi- 
tude. For  the  convenience  of  anglers  15 
mooring  buoys  have  been  attached  directly  to 
the  structure. 

Studies  on  the  reef  have  shown  it  to  be 
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Spadefish  are  large, 

laterally  flattened, 

schooling  fishes  that  are 

valued  as  food.  Larger 

spadefish  are  found 

around  rigs,  reefs  and 

wrecks. 


teeming  with  marine  life.  Amberjack,  jack 
crevalles,  blue  runners,  bluefish  and  cobia 
inhabit  the  waters  above  the  reef. 
Sheepshead  and  triggerfish  graze  near  the 
top  of  the  reef  on  the  coral,  barnacles  and  sea 
urchins  encrusting  the  structure.  Spadefish, 
the  dominant  species  on  the  reef,  exist 
throughout  the  entire  structure.  Red  snapper 
and  mangrove  snapper  (also  referred  to  as 
grey  or  black  snapper)  are  abundant  in  the 
middle  and  lower  levels. 

Since  red  and  mangrove  snapper  are  reg- 


ulated species,  it  is  important  to  know  the 
size  and  bag  limits  on  these  two  species  of 
fish.  There  are  also  annual  quotas  in  the  red 
snapper  recreational  and  commercial  fish- 
eries. Red  snapper  make  up  a  large  compo- 
nent of  Louisiana's  recreational  fishery,  with 
approximately  800,000  pounds  harvested  per 
year. 

Sand  seatrout  are  another  dominant 
species  inhabiting  the  lower  portions  of  the 
reef.  The  sand  seatrout  and  silver  seatrout, 
its  offshore  cousin,  are  sometimes  collective- 
ly referred  to  as  white  trout. 

Mineral  extraction  platforms  make  excel- 
lent artificial  reefs  and  the  Freeport- 
McMoRan  Sulphur  Mine  is  no  exception.  Oil 
and  gas  platforms  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  con- 
tribute significantly  to  Louisiana's  vast  fish 
resources.  Typically,  an  average  platform  in 
150  feet  of  water  provides  an  additional  L5 
acres  of  reef  habitat.  More  than  4,000  plat- 
forms are  in  the  Gulf,  increasing  the  amount 
of  hard  bottom  habitat  by  an  estimated  28 
percent.  There  are  generally  20-50  times 
more  fish  around  an  oil  and  gas  platform 
than  just  50  feet  away.  Researchers  have  esti- 
mated there  are  12,000  to  30,000  fish  per  plat- 
form, with  the  majority  on  the  north  side 
near  the  surface. 

The  Freeport-McMoRan  Sulphur  Mine 
Project  and  the  Artificial  Reef  Program  have 
proven  to  be  win-win  situations.  The  pro- 
gram provides  the  residents  of  Louisiana 
fishing  and  diving  opportunities;  and  the  oil, 
gas  and  sulphur  industries  save  money  on 
the  removal  of  obsolete  platforms.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  is  run  by  the  State  at  no 
cost  to  taxpayers.  But  more  importantly, 
hardbottom  habitat,  vital  to  many  fish 
species  is  maintained.  Continued  coopera- 
tion of  various  state  and  federal  agencies,  the 
oil  and  gas  industry,  and  continued  support 
of  Gulf  user  groups  ensures  that  Louisiana's 
Artificial  Reef  Program  will  enjoy  continued 
success.     ^ 
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Rick  Knsprzak  is  a  marine  biologist  and  the 
Louisiana  Artificial  Reef  Program  Coordinator. 
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It  took  less  than  three 

minutes  for  this  rig,  located  at 

South  Timbalier  128,  to  sink  in 

1988.  Today  there  are  77  artificial 

reefs  off  of  the  Louisiana 

coastline.  A  list  of  coordinates 

for  all  Louisiana  artificial  reefs  are 

available  on  the  Department's 

website  at  www.wlf.state.la.us. 


Louisiana's  offshore  oil  and  gas  industry  began  in 
1947  when  the  first  well  was  drilled  south  of 
Terrebonne  Parish.  Today  over  4,500  offshore  oil  and 
gas  platforms  have  been  installed  supplying  25  per- 
cent of  the  United  States'  production  of  natural  gas 
and  10  percent  of  its  oil.  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
world's  energy  needs,  these  structures  also  form  one 
of  the  world's  most  extensive  defacto  artificial  reef  sys- 
tems. However,  federal  regulations  require  that  the 
structures  be  removed  within  one  year  after  the  lease 
is  terminated.  Disposal  of  obsolete  offshore  oil  and 
gas  structures  is  not  only  a  net  financial  liability  for  pri- 
vate industry  but  can  be  a  public  loss  of  productive 
marine  habitat. 

The  Louisiana  Fishing  Enhancement  Act  was 
signed  into  law  in  1986  creating  the  Louisiana  Artificial 
Reef  Program.  This  program  was  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  fishing  opportunities  provided  by  these 
obsolete  platforms.  Since  the  program's  inception  25 
reef  sites  using  the  jackets  of  77  platforms  have  been 
created  off  Louisiana's  coast.  The  use  of  oil  and  gas 
platforms  in  Louisiana  has  proved  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful.   Their  large  numbers,  design,  longevity  and 


stability  have  provided  a  number  of  advantages  over  the 
use  of  traditional  artificial  reef  materials.  Participating 
companies  save  money  by  converting  the  structure  into 
a  reef  and  donate  a  portion  of  the  savings  to  run  the 
program.  One  disadvantage,  however,  is  that  their  large 
size  restricts  the  platform's  proximity  to  shore.  To 
achieve  the  minimum  clearance  of  50  feet  as  required 
by  the  Coast  Guard  regulations,  the  platforms  must  be 
placed  in  waters  in  excess  of  100  feet.  Waters  compat- 
ible with  reef  development  are  generally  found  between 
70  and  100  miles  off  Louisiana's  sloping  continental 
shelf,  making  them  accessible  only  to  anglers  with  off- 
shore vessels.  Funds  generated  by  the  program  can  be 
used  to  develop  reefs  closer  to  shore  using  alternative 
low  profile  materials. 

Oil  and  gas  development  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  region 
has  and  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  Gulf's  position 
as  the  nation's  most  productive  and  popular  offshore 
marine  fishing  zone.  Locations  of  the  artificial  reefs  as 
well  as  existing  oil  and  gas  platforms  are  available  from 
LDWF  A  series  of  six  recreational  fishing  maps  are 
available  for  $11  folded  and  $12  rolled.  To  order,  call 
225/765-2918. 
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Fishing  and  Fun  at  Pointe  au  CMen 


STORY  AND 

PHOTOS  BY 

THOMAS  GRESHAM 


Li 


ocated  south  of  Houma,  Pointe  au 
Chien  Wildlife  Management  Area 
f(WMA)  borders  the  marsh  leading  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  gulls,  pelicans  and 
alligators  seem  more  plentiful  than  people. 
In  the  communities  surrounding  the  WMA, 
where  many  citizens  cross  bridges  over  bay- 
ous and  canals  just  to  enter  their  driveways, 
it  is  hard  to  comprehend  that  some  children 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  go  fishing. 
It  is  true,  though.  Because  so  many  young 
people  living  in  an  area  so  perfectly  suited 
for  fishing  had  never  done  so,  LDWF  and 
Wildlife  Educator  Jonathan  LeBlanc  began 
the  Terrebonne  Parish  Aquatic  Education 
Program.  Their  seventh  annual  clinic  was 
held  from  April  6-16,  1999  and  fifth  graders 
from  every  school  in  the  parish  attended. 

"Over  the  years  we've  hosted  about 
10,000  kids,"  LeBlanc  said.  About  1,650  stu- 
dents, representing  22  schools,  attended  the 
1999  Aquatic  Education  Program.  LeBlanc 
added,  "This  program  is  unique  because  of 
the  number  of  people  it  takes  to  make  it 


work.  From  LDWF,  we  have  wildlife  educa- 
tors, marine  biologists,  enforcement  agents 
and  WMA  personnel.  We  also  get  help  from 
the  Terrebonne  Sherrif's  Department  and 
many  volunteers."  The  program  runs 
smoothly  because  everyone  cooperates  for  a 
common  purpose:  children. 

The  program  is  as  challenging  for  the 
crew  to  put  together  as  it  is  exciting  for  the 
children  who  attend.  Because  of  the  massive 
number  of  young  people,  the  program  must 
be  held  over  several  days.  Each  day  a  differ- 
ent group  of  about  200  students  attends  the 
clinic. 

The  hectic  schedule  begins  each  day 
when  buses  from  two  to  three  schools  arrive 
at  9:45  a.m.  and  students  pour  out  into  a  near- 
by field.  They  seem  excited  by  the  prospect 
of  spending  the  whole  morning  in  the  sun- 
shine instead  of  the  classroom  and  are  hesi- 
tant to  do  anvthing  that  would  ruin  their 
chances  at  another. 

First  up  is  a  sunscreen  lesson.  Nurses 
from  Terrebonne  General  Medical  Center 
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explain  the  importance  of  using  sun  protec- 
tion each  time  one  is  outside.  Laura 
Champagne  and  Rich  Kilclirist  debunk 
myths  about  getting  sunburns  such  as  "you 
don't  need  it  on  a  cloudy  day"  or  "you  can't 
get  a  sunburn  if  it's  cold."  They  explain  that 
each  sunburn,  no  matter  the  length  of  time 
between  them,  adds  cumulatively  to  skin 
damage. 

Champagne  explains  candidly  that 
some  children  are  totally  unwilling  to  use 
sunscreen  because  they  are  not  taught  at 
home.  "If  you  start  them  early  though,  it 
becomes  a  habit,"  she  says. 

From  there,  the  students  attend  several 
stations.  Fishing  equipment  is  taught  by 
LDWF  educator  Jonathan  LeBlanc.  There, 
the  children  learn  about  proper  choice  of 
bait,  rods,  reels,  fishing  spots  and  how  to 
economize  space  in  a  tacklebox.  "Thinking 
about  fishing  is  what  makes  an  angler  suc- 
cessful," LeBlanc  tells  the  fifth  graders, 
"because  fishing  is  way  more  than  just 
throwing  in  a  line."  While  showing  the  chil- 
dren the  difference  between  a  spinner  bait 
and  spoon,  LeBlanc  asks  his  students,  "Have 
you  ever  been  fishing  and  seen  one  boat 
come  in  empty  and  on  the  next  boat,  every- 
body has  their  limit?  That's  preparation." 

LeBlanc  asks  a  student  named  Ryan  for 
a  weather  forecast.  "It's  sunny,  hot  and 
windy,"  says  Ryan. 

"That's  right,  and  have  you  ever  seen  a 
fish  wearing  sunglasses?"  the  children 
laugh,  but  they  get  the  point.  "Fish  don't 
have  sunglasses,  so  they  avoid  the  sun," 
says  LeBlanc.  "If  you're  fishing  on  a  sunny 
day,  you  can't  use  topwater  bait.  Look  for 
shady  places.  If  you  find  shade,  you'll  find 
fish." 

At  the  boating  safety  station,  LDWF 
Enforcement  Division  Sgt.  Chuck  Comeaux 
and  Terrebonne  Sherrif's  Department  Sgt. 
Brian  Lirette  use  humor  to  drive  home  the 
message  of  boating  safety.  Comeaux  holds 
up  an  infant's  life  preserver  and  says  "If  the 
boat  tips  over,  do  you  want  to  be  wearing 
this?" 

"No!"  the  children  shout. 

"That's  right.  It  is  very  important  to 
have  a  life  preserver  that  fits  and  to  wear  it 
any  time  you're  on  the  water."  Lirette  and 
Comeaux  demonstrate  how  to  use  different 
classes  of  personal  flotation  devices  (PFDs) 
and  describe  the  proper  use  of  distress  flares. 


The  children  raise  their  hands  and 
recount  stories  of  being  on  the  water  without 
enough  jackets  for  everyone  aboard,  or  with 
no  jackets  at  all.  Most  know  already  that 
everyone  under  13  years  of  age  must  wear  a 
jacket  while  underway. 

"Even  though  it  is  not  retjuired  by  law  for 
people  age  13  and  over,"  says  Comeaux, 
"everybody  in  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Enforcement  Division  wears 
life  jackets  when  we're  on  the  water.  It  is  the 
safe  and  smart  thing  to  do." 

The  offlcers  explain  that  80  percent  of 
drownings  occurring  in  Louisiana  each  year 
result  from  people  falling  overboard.  "Eighty 
percent  of  the  people  who  drown  each  year," 
Comeaux  says,  "could  be  saved  if  they  would 
just  wear  a  life  jacket." 

Lirette  explains  the  connection  between 
alcohol  and  boating  accidents.  "Seventy  per- 
cent of  drownings,"  he  says,  "are  alcohol 
related." 

As  the  horn  blows  to  signal  a  station 
change,  the  officers  remind  the  students  to 
maintain  their  PFDs  and  emergency  kits.  The 
children  are  off  to  the  next  station. 

Nancy  Leiva,  a  biologist  with  LDWF's 
Bourg  office  gives  the  fifth  graders  a  lesson  in 
fish  identification  and  biology.  "Why  do  fish 
have  scales  and  why  are  they  slimy?  Which 
fish  live  in  salt  water?  Which  are  freshwater 
fish?"  are  some  of  the  questions  she  asks. 
The  visual  aid  of  a  dozen  frozen  fish,  includ- 
ing a  stingray,  is  a  huge  hit.  She  demonstrates 
first,  then  quizzes.     "What  fin  is  this?,"  the 
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students  get  hands-on 

fishing  experience  on 

Bayou  Pointe  au  Chien 

(top)  and  5th  grader  Miles 

Billlot  proudly  displays 

his  catch  (right). 


children  dutifully  answer.  "What  does  a  lat- 
eral line  do?"  again  they  answer  in  unison. 

The  next  day,  Roy  Moffett  and  Anthony 
Dunbar  instruct  the  same  class.  When  hold- 
ing up  a  particularly  slimy  gar,  Moffett  asks 
the  students,  "Do  you  think  I  have  a  gross 
job?" 

"Yes!"  they  answer  resoundingly. 

"I  think  my  wife  has  a  gross  job,"  Moffett 
returns,  "She  teaches  fifth  graders!" 

Moffett  has  brought  a  massive  stingray 
and  shark  to  show  the  children.  "Bigger  real- 
ly is  better,"  he  says.  The  children  seem  to 
agree. 

Fifth  grader  Bryan  Lodrigue  says,  "The 
big  fish  were  cool."  He  adds,  "I  like  knowing 
what  different  fins  and  other  parts  of  the  fish 
are  for,  too." 

"They  really  get  excited  when  you  show 
them  teeth,"  Moffett  adds,  "If  you  see  them 
nodding  off,  just  bring  out  the  shark." 

Megan  Elliot,  also  a  biologist  at  the 
Bourg  office,  teaches  environmental  ethics. 
"It's  pretty  difficult  to  approach  a  topic  such 
as  environmental  ethics  from  a  child's  point 
of  view,"  she  says.  Even  making  a  game  of  it 
can't  keep  all  of  the  little  eyes  from  wander- 
ing. Elliott  explains  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing litter  away  from   the  water.     She  also 


explains  how  topics  as  diverse  as  recycling 
can  have  an  impact  on  wildlife. 

Dilemma  derby  is  a  big  hit  with  the  chil- 
dren. They  are  placed  in  teams  and  asked 
difficult  ethical  questions  with  multiple 
choice  answers,  none  of  which  are  a  perfect 
solution. 

"Some  c^uestions  don't  have  one  right 
answer,"  she  says,  "but  you've  got  to  make 
the  choice  that  is  right  for  you.  Doing  things 
to  protect  your  fish  and  wildlife  may  not  be 
the  easy  way,  but  it's  the  right  way." 

Todd  Buffington  and  Carl  Britt,  LDWF 
educators,  take  on  the  task  of  teaching  the 
children  how  to  cast.  "If  I  throw  it  hard,  the 
bait  won't  go  any  farther,"  Buffington  says, 
then  demonstrates.  "It  really  is  all  in  the 
wrist." 

Surprisingly,  the  children  pay  close 
attention.  When  it  comes  time  for  them  to 
cast,  many  successfully  navigate  the  sea  of 
other  fishing  lines  and  high  winds  to  land 
their  practice  bait  in  or  near  plastic  hoops  set 
up  as  targets. 

Carl  Pellegrin  and  Zachary  Caparros, 
Pointe  au  Chien  staffers,  and  several  volun- 
teers set  up  a  fishing  station  on  Bayou  Pointe 
au  Chien.  Some  children  cast  their  lines 
expertly.  For  others  it  is  evident  this  is  their 
first  time  fishing.  Miles  Billiot  catches  an  18 
inch  gar.  Carl  scrambles  for  an  instant  cam- 
era and  takes  two  pictures  one  for  Miles  and 
one  for  the  WMA  to  keep. 

"Learning  outdoors  can  be  pretty  dis- 
tracting for  the  kids,"  one  teacher  says,  "but 
the  novelty  makes  up  for  the  distraction." 
She  explains  that  educational  material  was 
provided  to  the  teachers  before  hand,  so  the 
sessions  at  Pointe-au-Chien  are  a  review  of 
information  they  already  learned. 

Another  teacher  says,  "I'm  glad  they  lis- 
tened so  well.  A  few  of  them  caught  fish  and 
they  got  so  excited." 

A  common  sentiment  from  teachers  to 
wildlife  educators  and  volunteers  is  this: 
"We're  happy  to  give  them  the  opportunity," 
says  Leblanc.  "Some  of  these  kids  have  never 
been  fishing  before,  it  is  nice  for  them  to  get 
this  experience.  Educating  young  anglers 
ensures  that  another  generation  will  enjoy 
and  take  care  of  the  outdoors  and  continue 
Louisiana's  great  sporting  tradition."  t 

Thomas  Greslnvii  is  a  staff  writer  and 
photographer  for  the  Department. 
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Pholo  by  Lyie  M^  Soniat.  Ph.D. 


It  all  began  with  a  gift  bow  my  dad  bought 
for  me  at  a  Sears  warehouse  sale  in  New 
Orleans,  probably  in  the  mid  1950's. 
Remember  their  logo,  "Sears  has  every- 
thing?" Well,  they  did  have  everything,  and 
they  got  rid  of  much  of  it  that  day  in  the 
crowd  of  shoppers.  But,  you  had  to  be 
resourceful.  Despite  the  elbows  and  fannies 
in  that  mass  of  bargain  seekers,  I  saw  my  dad 
find  —  under  a  pile  of  sporting  goods  stuff  — 
this  recurve  bow. 

With  infinite  patience  the  past  thirty  plus 
years,  the  bow  has  waited  in  various  closets 
for  me  to  rediscover  it.  After  all  that  time,  I 
had  to  look  at  the  label  for  the  name  —  it's  a 
Locksley  Puma.  That  bow  got  a  regular 
workout  back  then  shooting  the  free  balloons 
they  gave  to  kids  at  Morrison's  Cafeteria.  I 
always  grabbed  more  than  my  share  as  dad 
paid  the  bill.  We  ate  there  a  lot. 

I  don't  remember  getting  any  archery 
instruction  for  sighting  or  "release  points  or 
anchors,"  but  just  hung  with  it  and  shot 
arrows  as  long  as  there  were  balloons.  The 
balloon  busting  sessions  got  shorter  as  I  got 
better.  No  balloon  was  safe  back  then  from 
my  Puma  and  assortment  of  colorful  wooden 
arrows. 

It  is  many  years  later  now,  and  I've  got  a 
growing  number  of  hunter  friends  who  have 
taken  up  the  bow  for  sport  lately.  Peer  pres- 
sure being  what  it  is,  I  decided  to  get  back 
into  shooting  the  stick.  Growing  up  using 
that  traditional  glass  and  wood  recurve  bow 
—  without  the  benefit  of  modern  sites  and 
releases  —  I  eventually  developing  a  surpris- 


ingly effective  instinctive  shooting  style.  So 
naturally  as  an  adult,  I  ordered  a  compound 
bow  with  pulleys,  peep  sights  and  a  mechan- 
ical release.  After  all,  technology  makes 
everything  better  —  right? 

The  first  time  I  shot  that  compound  my 
buddies  lined  up  in  a  row,  interested  in  seeing 
what  this  puppy  coulci  do.  The  second  time  I 
shot  it  they  lined  up  behind  me.  Needless  to 
say,  Morrison's  balloons  would  have  been 
safe  for  several  more  weeks  of  practice. 
Eventually,  I  got  lots  better  getting  arrows  to 
go  in  the  general  direction  I  intended  and 
even  took  one  of  the  bowhunter's  courses 
that  we  offer  at  LDWF.  Now,  just  four  years 
later  —  lots  of  arrows  downrange  and  a  cou- 
ple of  deer  under  my  belt  —  you'd  think  I'd 
chill.  With  this  success,  I  should  be  content 
with  my  compound  bow,  right?  Not. 

"It's  this  peer  pressure,"  I  told  my  wife 
(as  I  prepped  her  for  my  buying  another  boy 
toy.  If  I  did  a  good  job,  she  might  even  offer 
to  pay  for  it.)  "Herb  and  Carlos  have  these 
traditional  hand-made  bows  that  are  really 
works  of  art,"  I  commented  matter-of-factly. 
(Only  a  guy  would  describe  a  bow  as  beauti- 
ful, right?)  You  have  to  get  wives  used  to  the 
idea  of  new  essentials  gradually  and  let  them 
think  we  research  and  think  these  things  out 
carefully  rather  than  impulsively.   Right? 

I  had  made  the  decisicin  to  have  a  tradi- 
tional bow  handmade,  but  what  would  it  look 
like?  When  the  decision  is  yours  to  make, 
you  can't  just  make  it  painlessly  —  you  have 
to  savor  it.  I  did  do  a  bit  of  digging  and  read 
about  all   the  newer  materials   and   styles 
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bowyers  use  in  crafting  their  bows.  There 
are  longbows  and  recurves  and  reflex- 
defHex,  and  all  are  available  in  takedown 
models.  The  types  of  hardwoods  are  many 
and  of  course  there's  fiberglass  and  carbon 
fiber,  and  even  some  craftsmen  that  use 
bamboo  in  their  designs. 

After  considering  the  style  and  materials 
I  wanted,  I  needed  to  select  a  bowyer  (that's 
what  people  who  make  bows  are  called.) 
This  was  the  easiest  part,  since  I  usually 
think  home-grown  things  are  just  as  good  or 
better  as  those  made  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  And  if  it  doesn't  work,  the  com- 
plaint desk  is  a  lot  closer  here  in  Louisiana. 

My  choice  of  bowyer  was  "discovered" 
by  talking  with  my  friends.  Several  of  them 
had  heard  of,  or  had  a  bow  made  by 
Louisiana's  Tim  Mullins  of  Acadian  Woods 
Bows  in  Slidell.  Comments  about  his  bows 
varied,  but  all  were  positive.  One  person 
said,  "you  could  spend  more  money  out-of- 
state,  but  wouldn't  necessarily  get  a  better 
bow  than  one  from  Acadian  Woods."  "He's 
making  some  of  the  best  bows  in  the  coun- 
try," said  another.    And  so  I  called  him. 

This  led  to  a  visit  to  Tim's  shop  last 
November  at  his  home  in  Slidell  for  advice 
and  a  bow  fitting.  Tim  is  an  engaging  fellow 
and  has  been  making  bows  full  time  for  over 


eight  years.  He  described  his  occupation  as 
growing  from  a  hobby.  "Compared  to  my 
work  now,  my  early  bows  looked  like  a  2X4 
with  a  string"  he  chuckles.  I'm  proud  to  say 
that  I'm  making  a  first  class  bow  now."  He 
had  made  several  bows  for  himself,  which  led 
him  to  make  several  bows  for  his  friends. 
"Then  I  made  some  to  sell  with  Richard 
Dugas  and  Stan  Blouin  over  at  Spillway 
Sportsman  carrying  a  few  bows  and  helping 
me  out.  Now  they  are  the  only  store  that  I  still 
sell  to",  said  Tim.  "They  helped  me  at  the 
beginning  and  usually  keep  a  few  of  my  bows 
in  stock." 

With  the  growth  of  his  business,  the 
workshop  at  Acadian  Woods  has  expanded 
with  a  number  of  advanced  tools  and  a  lot 
more  space.  Mullins  estimates  he  has  built 
between  700  and  800  bows  during  the  past 
eight  years  that  he  has  made  them  full  time. 
"Traditional  archery  has  grown  in  popularity 
a  lot  in  the  past  decade  —  not  just  with  target 
shooters,  but  with  hunters  too.  I  like  building 
bows  to  fit  my  customers.  After  all,  that's  the 
advantage  of  having  a  bow  custom  made. 
Even  though  you  have  to  wait  longer  to  get  it, 
1  can  help  you  select  the  choice  of  woods  and 
fit  the  bow  to  the  customer's  specifications 
while  they  are  here.  When  the  bow  is  almost 
finished,  I'll  call  the  customer  for  a  final  fit- 
ting of  the  handle.  The  handle 
is  critical  for  comfort  and  for 
accuracy."  Mullins  delivery 
time  is  now  about  five  months 
and  he  offers  a  three-year  guar- 
antee. 

Tim  is  making  a  new  style 
bow  this  year  in  a  take  down 
model.  He  offsets  the  riser 
slightly  so  the  arrow  is  "center- 
shot".  "Usually  the  string  is 
centered,  but  in  this  bow,  the 
arrow  is  centered  as  well", 
explains  Tim.  "This  type  of  bow 
is  generally  quieter  and  works 
well  with  a  broader  range  of 
arrow  shafts,  making  it  easier  to 
tune  arrows  and  bow."  All  of 
Tim's  one-piece  bows  are  cut  to 
center,  as  is  his  traditional  take- 
down model.  His  new  take- 
down model  is  cut  3/16"  past 
center  which  makes  it  "arrow 
centered." 

Mullins  keeps  a  book  with  all 
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the  optit^ns  that  his  past  customers  chose  in 
building  their  bow.  Details  include  the  type 
of  wood  selected,  the  moisture  content,  the 
size  and  the  inlays  that  are  used.  This  helps 
him  to  make  sure  the  pull  weight  of  each  new 
bow  he  makes  is  made  close  to  what  weight 
the  customer  selects.  "Now  I  can  get  the 
poundage  real  close  to  what  a  person  wants, 
but  occasionally  I  miss— hey,  I'm  dealing  in 
different  woods  and  glue  and  fiberglass  —  but 
I  can  get  it  very  close." 

hi  the  past,  MuUins  used  carbon  fiber  in 
his  bows  to  increase  arrow  speed  and  to 
make  the  bows'  draw  smoother.  But,  as  he's 
learned  more  about  his  craft  and  the  qualities 
of  different  materials,  he's  learned  that  he 
doesn't  need  to  use  carbon  to  get  a  faster 
bow.  He  now  likes  to  use  bamboo,  explain- 
ing that  bamboo  is  a  natural  material  with 
linear  fibers  that  also  makes  a  bow  draw 
smoothly,  shoot  faster  and  quieter. 

For  those  who  presently  shoot  a  com- 
pound bow,  but  are  considering  a  move  to 
traditional  gear,  Mullins  recommends  that  a 
person  get  a  bow  that  is  15  pounds  lighter  in 
draw  weight.  "The  biggest  mistake  lots  of 
bow  hunters  make  is  getting  too  much  bow", 
cautions  Mullins.  "They  seem  to  think  a 
heavier  draw  bow  is  needed  for  hunting. 
That  only  makes  it  harder  to  shoot  accurately 
and  a  person  won't  likely  practice  as  much. 
A  40-pound  bow  is  perfectly  capable  of  tak- 
ing a  deer."  As  for  the  length  of  the  bow,  Tim 
explains  "the  rule  of  thumb  is  that  the  longer 
the  bowstring,  the  more  forgiving  is  the  bow 


and  the  easier  it  is  to  release."  Most  hunters 
however,  prefer  a  shorter  bow  for  tree  stand 
work. 

So  now  it  was  crunch  time— what  materi- 
als and  pattern  would  I  select  for  my  bow? 
The  idea  of  a  take-down  recurve  had  merit  (it 
would  be  easier  to  store  in  case  I  need  to  buy 
another  one)  and  if  you  ever  damaged  one  of 
the  limbs,  it  could  be  replaced  instead  of  toss- 
ing the  whole  rig.  Then  too,  as  Tim  advised, 
you  could  get  an  extra  set  of  limbs  at  a  lighter 
weight,  and  fit  them  to  the  same  riser  (han- 
dle). This  could  come  in  handy  down  the 
road  as  my  wife  and  all  my  friends  get  older, 
and  I  have  to  slow  down  some  to  make  them 
feel  more  comfortable. 

Tim's  shop  included  several  bows  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  construction  made  of  various 
types  of  wooci  from  around  the  world.  After 
looking  at  the  variety  of  woods  Tim  had  at  his 
disposal  and  considering  the  marbled  grains 
and  zebra-like  patterns  with  rich  hues  of  bur- 
nished chocolates  or  streaks  of  black  and 
amber  (yeah,  I'm  a  wood  freak),  I  decided  to 
get  the  riser  made  from  cocobola,  a  fine  deep 
red  hardwood  with  blacks  woven  through- 
out. 

The  limbs  would  contrast  in  color,  select- 
ing curly  maple  for  the  heavier  limbs,  and  for 
the  lighter  practice  limbs,  bamboo.  The  first 
set  of  curly  maple  limbs,  53#  to  55#'s  draw 
weight,  woulcl  be  used  for  hunting.  The  sec- 
ond set  of  limbs  would  be  used  more  fre- 
quently for  practicing  form  and  sharpening 
my  instinctive  sighting.  Those  limbs  were  to 


Bow  risers  are 
laminated  from 
several  layers  of 
woods  and  glued 
together  for 
strength  and  good 
looks.  Later  the 
riser  is  hand-cut 
and  carefully 
ground  to  fit  the 
Individual's  grip. 
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Pholo  by  Lyie  M  Soma!.  Ph  D 

Deer  antler  accent  the 

tips  of  bow  limbs  and 

is  typical  of  the  high 

quality  of  Mullins' 

detailing. 


be  lighter  in  pull,  from  40#  to  43#.  Taking 
Tim's  advice  about  smooth  draw  qualities,  I 
chose  bamboo.  Tim,  intuitively  sensing  a  fel- 
low wood  freak  in  his  shop,  recommended 
some  detail  of  contrasting  zebrawood  inlays 
for  a  decorative  touch.  This  was  topped  off 
with  tips  of  deer  antler  accents  at  the  nock 
points  on  the  limbs. 

It  is  now  April— some  five  months  after 
my  first  visit  to  Acadian  Woods.  A  short 
time  ago  I  made  a  brief  visit  to  have  the  final 
shaping  done  on  the  riser  (grip)  area.  Again, 
custom  fitting  is  only  one  benefit  from  not 
buying  "off-the-shelf."  The  wait  was  well 
worth  any  inconvenience,  as  I  now  own  a 
bow  made  by  one  of  the  finest  bowyers  in 
the  trade. 

Tim  Mullins  has  done  his  job  well.  He's 
crafted  a  traditional  bow— a  beautiful  bow— 
of  fine  woods  and  sinews.   But,  let  me  warn 


you  in  advance  about  Tim.  It  isn't  that  he  is 
pushy  —  oh  no,  just  the  opposite.  He  is  very 
subtle,  almost  sly.  On  my  last  visit  to  his 
shop,  he  showed  me  this  bow  he  had  just 
finished  made  of  wenge  —  another  richly 
grained  tropical  hardwood.  And  to  set  the 
hook,  he  showed  me  a  recent  shipment  of 
incredible  zebrawood  with  unbelievable 
wood  grain.  Good  thing  I  got  a  take  down  - 
-  it  takes  up  little  room.  To  Herb  and  Carlos, 
eat  your  hearts  out.  To  my  dad  —  thanks  for 
introducing  me  to  archery.  I  wonder  if 
Morrison's  still  has  balloons?    ^ 


Lylc  Sonint  is  the  LDWF  Director  of  Education 
and  Information  and  an  avid  bowhunter. 


If  you  are  interested  in  traditional  archery,  contact: 

Louisiana  Traditional  Bowmen,  Inc. 

Acadian  Woods  Bows 

c  /  o  Herb  Cannon 

c/o  Tim  Mullins 

8540  Norfolk  Street 

61410  Salmen  Avenue 

Baton  Rouge,  LA    70809 

Slidell,  Louisiana  70460 

504/643-3229 

Bayou  State  Bowhunters  Association 

1022  Featherston  Road 

Homer,  LA  71040 

Mullins  applies  the 

final  touches  to  the 

grip  at  his  Acadian 

Woods  shop  in 

Slidell.  Several  coats 

of  polyurethane  are 

carefully  applied  to 

highlight  the  wood 

grain  and  help 

protect  the  bow. 
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Ricky  Gaskins  and  I  couldn't  have  been 
more  than  eight  years  old,  but  some- 
how our  trusting  mothers  let  us  tromp 
around  the  swamp  hammocks  and  bayous 
near  Lake  Ponchartrain  all  those  summer 
days.  One  evening,  we  had  just  enough  light 
before  dusk  to  check  our  trout  line.  We  began 
creeping  down  to  the  bayou's  edge.  We 
always  approached  our  lines  in  a  slow  creep; 
Dad  said  to  go  softly  because  they  can  feel 
the  ground  shake  in  their  whiskers.  "Bet 
there's  a  big  Opelousa  on  this  one,"  Ricky 
said  with  spunk.  I  could  picture  the  tree  limb 
throbbing  with  a  whopper  catfish.  "Maybe 
that  last  shower  cooled  the  water  and  made 
'em  bite,"  I  said. 

We  crept  through  an  aromatic  copse  of 
wax  myrtles  but  suddenly  Ricky  stopped.  I 
thought  for  sure  he  was  reeling  at  the  sight  of 
a  tugging  limb.  I  peeked  around  the  but- 
tressed cypress  trunk  to  see  why  he  braked. 
And  there,  defiantly  perched  on  our  limb  as  if 
claiming  its  territory,  was  a  villainous-look- 
ing bird — red  eyes  glaring  and  no  intention 
of  budging  from  his  spot.  He  hunched  into  a 
menacing  posture  and  continued  to  stare 
through  us.  Ricky  prickled  like  a  porcupine 
entering  a  badger's  hole.  "Let's  leave  this 
guy  alone,"  he  stuttered.    "Sure  thing  ...  too 


dark  to  fish  anyway,"  I  agreeably  lied.  Before 
we  backed  away,  we  saw  our  shiny  hook  and 
a  trail  of  cotton  twine  wrapped  lifelessly 
around  the  limb.  On  the  path  homeward  my 
indignant  frienci  protested,  "He  ate  our  shin- 
er and  stole  our  fishin'  hole. ..Robber!" 

That  spooky  bandit  is  now  an  enigma  to 
me.  The  Black-crowned  Night  Heron  and  its 
close  cousin,  the  Yellow-crowned,  are  two  of 
Louisiana's  most  unique  hunters.  But  their 
crepuscular  (becoming  active  at  twilight)  and 
nocturnal  habits  have  earned  them  an 
obscure  and  secretive  status.  Fortunately,  if 
you  spend  time  around  the  water  —  a  local 
lake,  bayou  or  marsh  —  you  can  watch  them 
near  the  edge  of  the  water  as  evening 
approaches.  These  moonlighters  are  special- 
ists; they  know  that  nighttime  is  when 
Louisiana's  waters  really  come  to  life.  Even 
their  genus  name  betokens  their  love  of  the 
night:  Ni/cticorn.x,  meaning  "heart  of  the 
night." 

Unlike  the  gregarious  "day  herons" 
(Great  Blue,  Louisiana,  and  Little  Blue 
Herons;  Snowy  and  Great  Egrets),  the  night 
herons  prefer  solitary  hunting.  As  the  sun 
begins  to  set,  you  can  hear  the  Black-crowns 
squabbling  over  the  best  fishing  holes.  Their 
guttural  croaks  that  sound  like  "Guark!"  or 
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"Wock!"  are  unmistakeable.  Evening  territo- 
rial skirmishes  are  typical  for  the  night 
herons.  If  their  prey  are  plentiful,  however, 
they  will  share  the  same  fishing  ground. 
When  cacahoes  spill  out  of  the  marsh  on  a 
falling  tide,  a  gauntlet  of  Black-crowns  can 
be  found  shoulder-to-shoulder,  fishing  like 
Yankees  on  a  trout  stream.  They  may  also 
gather  in  protected  coves  of  a  reservoir, 
plucking  minnows  from  the  shallows. 

So,  what  enables  the  night  herons  to  fish 
in  the  dark  while  the  other  waders  snooze  on 
the  roost?  A  striking  difference  between  the 
night  herons  and  day  herons  is  their  eye 
position.  If  you  look  face  to  face  with  a  Great 
Egret  or  Great  Blue  Heron,  their  eyes  are 
concealed  by  a  lateral  position.  Not  so  with 
night  heron.  Their  eyes 
are  positioned  in  front  for 
binocular  vision.  Maybe 
this  enables  the  bird  to 
perceive  depth  in  low  light 
conditions,  much  like  an 
owl.  Also,  the  Black- 
crown  has  a  unique,  lava- 
red  iris.  Who  knows  what 
gives  these  herons  their 
night-vision  goggles?  We 
can  only  guess  ...  maybe  a 
tapetum  lucidum  (a  reflec- 
tive layer  in  the  retina),  or 
maybe  many  rods  (cells  in 
the  eyes  that  respond  to 
low  light  conditions). 

Adult  night  herons  are 
easily  distinguished 

whether  in  flight,  wading 
or  on  the  limb.  When  flying,  the  Black- 
crown  appears  compact  ancl  only  the  feet  are 
visible  beyond  the  tail  feathers.  In  contrast, 
both  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  Yellow-crown 
show-up  behind  the  tail  feathers.  Both  night 
herons  have  more  rounded  wing-tips  in 
flight  than  other  herons.  To  identify  a  still 
night  heron,  look  at  the  color  of  the  crown — 
its  namesake.  Also,  you  may  see  its  head 
plume  (like  a  long,  slender,  trailing  cow- 
lick): the  Yellow-crown  prominently  dis- 
plays the  plumes  all  year;  the  Black-crown 
only  during  the  mating  season. 

The  overall  coloration  and  disposition  of 
the  Black-crown  resembles  that  of  an  under- 
taker—a sable-black  cap  tapers  down  the 
back;  confederate  gray  flanks  the  wings  and 
an    ivory    white    covers    the    underparts. 


"iVhat  possessed  these  herons 
to  concentrate  on  night  fishing 
is  anybody's  guess.  The  habit 

probably  evolved  from  the 
extension  of  the  hunting  period 
of  an  early  heron,  its  descen- 
dants persisting,  like  human 
fishermen,  in  trying  one  more 
cast  before  heading  home." 
mWm  Mdnseii,  1983 

North  American  Marsh  Birds 


Yellow-crowned  night  herons  are  colored  an 
ashen-slate  with  tinges  of  violet  (hence  the 
species  name,  N.  violaceiis).  The  Yellow- 
crown  has  a  noticeable  stout,  black  beak,  spe- 
cialized for  crawfishing.  Juveniles  of  each 
species  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  so  a  field 
guide  is  helpful. 

Despite  their  migratory  habits,  we  are 
lucky  to  have  night  herons  in  Louisiana 
almost  any  season  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn, 
some  Black-crowns  will  leave  Canada  and  fly 
through  the  Mississippi  valley  all  the  way  to 
Central  America  or  Cuba.  But  during  mild 
winters,  the  birds  may  stay  in  Louisiana.  On 
overcast  days  in  December,  as  cold  fronts  stall 
near  the  gulf,  flocks  of  Black-crowned  Night 
Herons  stage  in  our  coastal  marshes,  ques- 
tioning the  flight  south- 
ward. The  Yellow-crowns 
are  also  cosmopolitan  trav- 
elers, but  are  rarely  found 
north  of  Illinois.  The 
Yellow-crown  is  a  regular 
nester  in  Latin  America, 
where  they  feed  mostly  on 
crabs.  They  are  known  to 
methodically  dismember 
ghost  and  fiddler  crabs,  con- 
sume the  body,  then  gobble 
the  leftover  legs  and  claws. 
Beginning  in  the  early 
spring  of  each  year,  thou- 
sands of  wading  birds  gath- 
er to  nest  in  the  rookeries 
and  heronries.  Since  the 
mid  1970s,  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  conducted  aerial  surveys  of 
these  colonies  to  estimate  the  numbers  of 
each  species.  Department  biologists  found 
that  night  herons  comprised  only  1.7  percent 
of  the  360,000  wading  birds  surveyed  in  1990 
(the  biologists  flew  across  34  coastal  and  inte- 
rior parishes). 

According  to  LDWF  Natural  Heritage 
Assistant  Administrator  Gary  Lester,  the 
number  of  night  herons  was  underestimated. 
"There  are  many  more  birds  than  this,  but 
their  habit  of  roosting  low  in  the  canopy 
makes  it  hard  to  see  them  by  airplane,"  he 
said.  He  also  added  that  the  cryptic  col- 
oration of  Yellow-crowns  and  their  aversion 
to  nesting  in  large,  conspicuous  colonies  fur- 
ther lessens  this  bird's  detectability 

In  earlier  times  the  tendency  of  Yellow- 
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crowns  to  nest  over  bayous  in  the  lower  tree 
canopy  made  the  nestlings  easily  gathered  by 
boat  and  earned  them  a  coveted  status  as 
table  fare  among  the  swampers.  The  young 
"grosbec"  (French  for  big  beak)  was  an  irre- 
sistible delicacy. 

The  Black-crown,  however,  prefers  nest- 
ing in  the  security  of  large  colonies  along 
with  other  wading  birds.  In  the  swamp  for- 
est they  can  be  found  in  the  cypress  canopy 
with  Great  Blue  Herons,  White  Ibis,  Great 
Egrets  anci  Snowy  Egrets.  Perhaps  the  best 
place  to  see  a  Black-  crowned  Night  Heron  is 
Lake  Martin,  southeast  of  Lafayette.  The 
flooded  cypress  and  buttonbush  forest  on  the 
southern  portion  of  this  lake  supports  one  of 
Louisiana's  finest  wading  bird  rookeries.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  March  through 
May,  you  can  drive  or  walk  around  much  of 
the  lake  and  see  a  bustling  rookery  composed 
of  species  like  White  Ibis,  Little  and  Great 
Blue  Herons,  Snowy  and  Great  Egrets,  and 
Roseate  Spoonbills.  Although  Black-crowned 
Night  Herons  often  nest  in  the  swamp,  they 
prefer  nesting  in  the  mangroves  of  nearshore 
islands  (Barataria  Bay  especially)  and  the 
larger  barrier  islands  (including  Elmer's 
Island  at  Caminada  Pass). 

The  largest  colony  (1,500  nesting  adults) 
of  Black-crowned  Night  Herons  was  found 
on  Last  Island,  the  western-most  barrier 
island  along  the  Louisiana  Gulf.  This  was  the 
largest  seabird/ wading  bird  colony  in 
Louisiana  in  1990,  exceeding  a  total  of  35,000 
nesting  adults.  About  one-half  of  all  the  wad- 
ing bird  and  seabird  species  found  in 
Louisiana  used  Last  Island  that  year. 

Black-crowns  may  enjoy  the  protection  of 
a  large  colony  (a  predator  alert  system),  but 
there  may  be  a  deeper  motivation  seeded  in 
their  own  predatory  instincts.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  shy  and  docile  Black-crown  is 
sometimes  a  nest  marauder  that  feeds  on  the 
young  of  other  birds.  Perhaps  night  herons 
balance  an  overabundance  of  newborn  gulls 
and  terns  in  any  given  year,  especially  as 
nesting  habitat  shrinks  with  the  deterioration 
of  Last  Island. 

The  Yellow-crown  has  no  such  distasteful 
rumors  surrounding  its  diet.  These  birds  are 
gluttons  for  crawfish.  This  may  explain  why 
over  half  of  the  Yellow-crown  nesting  sites 
are  located  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  Dr. 
Vernon  Wright,  a  professor  at  LSU  in  wildlife 
biology,  believes  that  although  Ibises  eat  lots 
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of  crawfish  from  ponds  and  rice  farms,  the 
Yellow-crown  slips  into  the  fields  under  the 
veil  of  night  to  eat  its  share,  too.  The  resilient 
Yellow-crown  can  adapt  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River.  An  ideal  time  to  see  the 
Yellow-crown  is  when  the  river  starts  to  rise 
and  the  turkeys  begin  to  gobble  in  the  basin. 
In  the  spring  the  night  heron  breaks  its 
instinctive  urge  to  candlelight  and  becomes 
very  active  during  the  day — gathering  nest 
material  and  gorging  on  the  crawfish  that  rise 
with  the  flood. 

Night  herons  are  peculiar  birds  of 
Louisiana's  wetlands.  Long  ago,  they  gained 
the  peerless  advantage  over  the  day  herons  to 
fish,  crab  or  hunt  at  night.  Occasionally  they 
can  be  sociable,  but  they  prefer  the  stealth  of 
solitary  hunting.  The  next  time  you  go  plug- 
ging for  bass  in  the  Basin,  you  just  may  see  a 
Yellow-crown  poking  through  a  slough. 
Black-crowns  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
state,  but  they  are  suckers  for  a  lighted  dock 
on  a  falling  tide.  If  you  like  the  water,  wander 
its  edges  and  course  its  banks.  Morning  and 
dusk  are  your  finest  hours,  so  too  with  the 
night  herons,    i. 

Giicny  Holtii  jr.  is  a  coastal  researcher  for  the  LSU 
Center  for  Coastal  Enert^y  ami  Eiwiroiiiueiital 
Resources. 


Yellow-crowned  Night 
Herons  forage  alone  or  in 
small  groups,  preying 
mostly  on  crabs  and 
crayfish.  These  birds 
have  stouter  bills  and 
longer  legs  than  Black- 
crown  Night  Herons. 
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Waiting 
for  a  Fish 
to  Bite 


STORY  BY 
BILLGRIMLEY 

ARTWORK  BY 

DAVID  I. 

NORWOOD 


Cheatam  looked  out  across  what  had 
been  a  corn  field  just  a  few  hours 
before.  It  had  been  transformed  into  a 
sea  of  carnage.  From  the  stream  bed  where 
he  sat  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  half  a  mile  away, 
the  farm  land  was  strewn  with  the  bodies  of 
dead  and  dying  men  and  animals.  The 
smoke  from  hundreds  of  exploding  cannon 
shells  shrouded  the  battlefield,  almost  block- 
ing out  the  sun. 

He  leaned  back  against  the  oak  tree,  push- 
ing his  cap  away  from  his  forehead  anci 
scratched  his  head.  He  rubbed  eyes  that  had 
seen  too  much  killing  that  day.  He  thought 
that  perhaps  he  would  never  move  again. 

In  the  distance,  he  heard  familiar  voices. 
Men  of  his  regiment.  These  were  men,  like 
Albert  Marley,  with  whom  he  had  enlisted 
two  years  before.  "Albert,  dear  Albert.  What 
had  he  said  last  night?  'John,  let's  start  a 
business,  a  mercantile  business.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over.'"  Now,  Albert  ,  his  boy- 
hood friend,  was  dead.  He  had  been  stand- 
ing next  to  Marley  when  he  fell.  All  that  was 
left  now  was  Marley's  Bible.  Cheatam 
removed  it  from  the  ruck  sack  before  the 
grave  diggers  had  taken  the  body  away. 
"They  have  killed  Albert,"  his  words  trailed 
off  into  the  afternoon  heat. 


^/^y 


Cheatam  looked  at  the  Bible  and  began  to 
cry  softly.  But,  as  was  often  times  the  case  in 
war,  his  grieving  was  short  lived.  "Sergeant, 
Sergeant  Cheatam,  that  you?"  a  voice  called 
from  the  tree  line.  Cheatam  quickly  wiped 
his  face  and  replied,  "Yeah,  its  me.  What  ya 
got?" 

"Burial  detail  -  just  wanted  to  know  if  you 
were  okay,"  the  corporal  replied. 

"Yeah,  I'm  fine.  I'll  be  in  soon." 

"Sure,  Sergeant,  no  hurry."  The  soldier 
walked  away. 

Cheatam  stood  up,  picked  up  his  rifle  by 
the  barrel  and  walked  along  the  stream  bed 
deeper  into  the  woods.  He  needed  to  find 
some  peace  in  the  madness. 

He  had  been  told  was  a  lake  nearby. 
Cheatam  figured  that  if  he  followed  the  flow 
of  the  stream  it  might  lead  him  to  it.  The  fur- 
ther he  walked  the  thicker  the  stand  of  hard 
wood  trees  growing  near  the  stream  became. 
"No  farmer  ever  cleared  this  land  for  the 
plow,"  he  thought.  On  either  side  of  the 
stream,  the  forest  floor  was  free  of  vines  and 
weeds.  The  hardwood  canopy  kept  the 
undergrowth  down.  The  woods  around  his 
home  back  in  Maine  were  just  like  this.  His 
thoughts  returned  to  Albert  again  and  the 
times  they  had  spent  together  as  boys  in  the 
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Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors 


Sumilier's  the  time  to  get  outdoors,  Louisiana.  Whether  you  go  fishing 
on  Toledo  Bend  Lal^e,  hilling  in  the  Sicily  Island  hills  or  see  the  Mayhaw  Festival 
in  Marion,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  has  the  gear  to  get  you  there.  Our 
front  page  this  issue  features  bold  improvements  on  classic  designs,  but 
there's  plenty  more  to  follow.  So  peruse,  enjoy  —  but  get  outdoors! 


Richartz  Utility  Knife 

A  true  improvement  over  the  old  "Swiss  army"  designs.  The 
Richartz  "Picnic"  knife  has  high  quality  German  construction,  stainless  steel 
blades  and  tools  and  a  non-slip  grip.  Easily  converts  to  knife  and  fork  when 
you're  ready  to  eat  your  meal  in  the  wild.  Closed  length  is  4.5  inches,  blade  is 

2.5  inches.  $38 


Canvas/Mesh  Hat 

Ye've  crossed  the  cool  comfort  of  your  old  straw  hat  with  the  versa- 
ility  and  durability  of  your  favorite  canvas  hunting  hat.  The  solid  canvas  brim 
nd  dome  keep  sunlight  off  your  face,  neck  and  the  top  of  your  head  while  the 
pen  mesh  sides  keep  you  cool  as  a  cucumber.  The  attractive  braided  leather 
and,  leather  lanyard  and  dark  piped  edges  means  it's  fancy  enough  to  wear  to 
he  country  club,  but  it's  comfortable  enough  to  wear  in  the  garden. 

1,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL  $40 


Monopod 

by  Level  Lok 

Provides  rock-solid  support  at  any  angle 
for  your  rifle  or  camera —  great  for  tree  stand 
or  pipeline  hunting.  High  quality  tubular 
aluminum  construction  means  you  can 
depend  on  it  when  you  need  it. 
ffeight  adjusts  to  5'.  Cradle  rest 
locks  rifle  into  place. 

$100 


^ 
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Classic  Caps 

Your  favorite  design  is  still  around.  Five  panel,  light  weight  dis- 
tressed cotton,  embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 

khaki/green,  khaki/blue.  $12.95 

New  Caps 

Casual,  comfortable  cotton  caps  are  a  staple  of  any  out- 
doors-person's wardrobe.  Show  your  colors  with  a  deer,  duck,  bass  or 
pelican  embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  One  size  tits  all 
'•h  strap  and  buckle  adjustmen*  ,^   m^i^^f^   "* 


T-shirts 


Here's  a  T-shirt  to  wear  when  you  feel  like  telling  everybody  where  they 
can  go  . . .  for  the  best  hunting,  fishing  and  other  outdoor  activities  anywhere. 
Send  one  to  your  buddy  in  Arizona  (along  with  a  picture  of  you  landing  a  trophy- 
size  blue  marlin  in  the  Gulf)  or  just  wear  it  yourself.  100  percent  cotton, 
preshrunk,  silk  screened  with  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  Green,  khaki,  white  (not 
shown)  S,M,L,XL   $15 


Denim  Shirts 

A  perennial  favorite.  Classic 
button-down  style.    100  percent  cotton, 
stonewashed  denim  sports  shirts.  Button 
down,  embroidered  with  Sportsman's 
Paradise.  S,M,L.XL 
Long  Sleeve  $35 
Short  Sleeve    $32 


Antiqued  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two  sizes.  Full  size  pins  average 
2"  X  I".  Mini  pins  average  3/4"  x  1/2".  Each  full  size  pin  has  two  clasps. 

Spaif]'  lutinhcr  iiiul  inline  ivhcn  oidt'iiiii^. 


Full  Size  Pills 
1  -  $6.00  each 

92  Channel  catfish     106  Flounder 

93  Sunfish  10?  Redfish 

94  Black  Crappie      108  Sea  horse 

95  largemouth  bass  109  Pheasant 


2  -  $5.50  each       3  or  more  - ! 


96  Bass 

97  Paddltfish 

98  Sailfish 

99  Dolphin  fish 

100  Dusky  Shark 

101  Striped  bass 

102  Tarpon 


110  Woodcock 
llO.SWoodduck 
(decoy) 

111  Mallard 
ll2Woodduck 

113  Turkey 

114  Bobwhite 


(flying) 


103  Speck  (weakfish)  IIS  Bald  eagle 
l04Swordfish  II5.S  Eagle 

IDS  King  mackerel     116  Pelican 


117  Great  blue  heron 

118  Hummingbird 

119  Dove 

120  Horned  owl 

121  Snowy  owl 

122  Blue  |ay 

123  White-tail  deer 

124  Black  bear 

125  Otter 

126  Armadillo 

127  Woll 

128  While-tail  (8  pt.) 

129  Wild  Boar 

130  Mountain  Lion 


131  Dolphin  (porpoise) 

132  Bat 

133  Crawfish 

134  lobster 

135  Crab 

136  Shrimp 

137  Tiger  Swallowtail 

138  Luna  moth 

139  frog 

140  Tree  frog 

141  Alligator 

142  Sea  turtle 

230  Bass  fisherman 

231  Canoe 


Polo  Shirts 

Pique  knit, 100  percent 
cotton,  two  button  polo. 
This  versatile  shirt  is 
at  home  on  the  golf 
course,  a  fishing  trip 
or  watching  the 
game  with  friends. 
White  with  green 
collar,  navy  with  green 
collar  and  green  with 
navy  collar. 
M,L,XL,XXL  $30 

The  Official  Louisiana 

Seafood  and  Wild  Game 

Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more  than  450  delectable,  time-tested 
Louisiana  dishes.  Recipes  for  all  types  of  wild  game  as  well  as  side 
dishes  and  desserts.  Color  photographs  $14.95 


Mini  Pins 

1  -  $3.00  each 

143  Catfish 

144  Bass 

145  Woodcock 
148  Canada  goose 


2  -  $2.50  each         3  or  more  -  $2.25  each 

149  Mallard  153  Buck  head  157  Crab 

146  Turkey  154  Bear  158  Shrimp 

ISIQuail  155  Buck(iumping)  159  Alligator 

152  Eagle  156  Lobster  160  Arrowhead 
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Swiss-tech's  Original 
Self-locl<ing 
Keyring  Tool 


SUMMER 


It's  indisptMisible  for  the 

frequent  traveler.  This  high  quality 
steel  tool  has  precision  pliers,  micro 
and  regular  screw  drivers  in  flat  blade  and 
Phillips,  sheet  shear,  wire  stripper  and  wire 
cutter.  Best  of  all,  it  locks  onto  your  keyring 
til  you're  ready  to  use  it.  Comes  in  gift  box.  $23 


'99 


\ 


Bright  Eyes  Reflective 
Trail  Mariners 

Pins  with  360  degree  reflective  capacity  light  the  way 
with  an  "all  way  shine".  Practically  invisible  in  the  daytime. 
Bright  Eyes  has  500  candlepower  reflective  ability  at  night.  Keep 
your  secret  spots  a  secret. 
$4.25  box  of  50 


Grabber  Energy  Bars 

1 00  percent  natural  all  fruit  bars.  Great  for  a  quick  burst  of 

energy  whether  hunting,  hiking,  fishing  or  boating.  These  preservative  free 

fruit  bars  come  in  four  great  flavors:  apple  apricot,  apple  strawberry,  apple 

raspberry  and  wild  mountain  berry.  Four  pack  $5 

Myerco  "Blackie 

Collins"  Blade 

Sharpener 

This  is  the  last  sharpener  you'll  ever  have  to 
buy.  Diamond-impregnated  wheels  for  coarse  sharpen- 
ing on  one  side  and  ceramic  wheels  for  fine  sharpening 
on  the  other.  Both  sets  are  contained  in  one  convenient 
case.  Comes  with  gift  box.  $30 


Bluebird  and 

Duck 
Nest  Box  Kits 

An  exclusive  Louisiana  Conservationist 
item.  Quality  cypress  is  pre-cut  and  pre-drilled 
Hardware  is  included.  It's  a  great  evening  project 
for  parents  and  kids.  Just  assemble  and  enjoy 
wildlife  in  your  own  back  yard.  Bluebird  nest  box  kit 
$16  Duck  nest  box  kit  $25 


Antler  Pens 

Handcrafted  from  deer  antlers,  each  of  these  pens  is 
as  unique  as  the  antler  it  came  from.  This  is  a  great  gift  for  Dads 
or  graduates.  Comes  in  rosewood  gift  box  with  LDWF  seal.  Small 
pen  $65  Large  pen  $80 


Rosewood  Pen 

Quality  crafted  rosewood  pen  engraved  with  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries.  Black  velvet  sheath  included.    $15 
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Mfii5S,  Posters  ?i!i^.  Bt>t)ks 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with 
40  pages  of  full  color  photographs  and 
informative  articles  on  fishing,  hunting  and 
outdoor  activities. 
Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $10 

2  years  (12  issues)  $18 
4  years  (24  issues)  $30 
(Special  order  form  enclosed.) 


Marine 
Recreational 
Fisliing 
Maps 

Six  full  color  maps 

indicate  offshore/inshore  rig  locations,  launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips 

species  identification. 

#1  Venice  to  fourchon 

#2  Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 

#3  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound 

#4  Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake 

#5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay 

#6  Texas/La.  coast  to  La./Mississippi  coast. 

Specify  map  number  and  choice  of  rolled  or 

folded.   $11  Folded   $12  Rolled 


Bats  of  Eastern 
United  States 

Full  color  photographs 

with  scientific  and  common  names. 
Bat  facts  listed  on  the  back.  Bat  house 
instructions  included.   $2.50 


Atctiafalaya 
Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the  basin 
including  the  Atchafalaya  Delta  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  Specify  folded  or  rolled. 
$1.50  Folded        $2.50  Rolled 


Louisiana  Wildlife 
&  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 
offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 
Any  combination:         1-2  posters       $4  each 

3-6  posters       $3.50  each 
7  or  more        $3  each 


The  Deer  Hunters  $25 

A  celebration  of  Deer  &  Deer 
Hunting  Magazine's  first  20  years.  Packed 
with  some  of  the  finest,  most  thought- 
provoking  articles  to  ever  appear  in  the 
magazine's  pages. 


Snakes  ofLouigi. 
Boo 

$4 

Louisiana's  Wildlif^ 
Worth  Watching 


striped  skunk  (Mephitis  mephitis)  is 
a  carnivore.  Its  diet  includes  many 
insects  and  animals  such  as  rats,  mice, 
frogs,  salamanders  and  crawfish. 


Managing  White-tails 

^  in  Louisiana       Louisiana  Baciiy. 

Wildlife  Managem 

$5 
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SUMMER' 


Shopper's  Tote 

Roomy  tote  bag  for  all  occasions.  Three 

front  pockets  for  small  items.  Embroidered  with 

Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 

(I4"xl6"x7 

lack/Forest  Green 

$20 

Travel  Tote 


Deluxe  travel  tote  with  multiple  zipper  pockets,  CfUlVfi'^   TOtf^  HrJ^S 

U-shaped  zipper  opening  for  easy  loading.  Embroidered      p^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^pp^^^^  ^^j,^^,  ^^  ^^^^-^^  ^^^^^-^^^^^^ 

with  Sportman's  Paradise  logo.  (I6"xl2"x5")  White  with  royal  blue 
or  hunter  green  trim.  $14 

Canvas 
Backpack 

Perfect  for  school,  hiking, 
fishing  or  hunting,  this  durable 
pack  can  hold  it  all.  A  monster- 
size  drawstring  opening  allows 
you  to  stuff  it  to  the  top  and 
still  close  it  with  no  problem 
and  the  padded  shoulder 
straps  make  for  comfortable 
carrying  all  day  long.    Embroidered 
with  Sportsman  Paradise  logo.   $25 


with  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo 
(20"  X 12"  X 11")  Black/Black   $35 


A  male,  or  "buck",  white-tailed  deer  {Odocoileus 

virginianus)  willmove 

over  large  areas  of;  land  i^j 

during  the  rut,  when  he 

is  in  search  of  females. 

During  other  parts  of 

the  year  he  will  usually 

occupy  less  than  600 

acres  of  territory. 


^at  Like  a  Wild  Man     Venison  Sticks 


Lebecca  Gray  has  compiled  the  great- 
t  recipes  from  Sport's  Afield's  past  110  years, 
lis  unique  and  beautiful  volume  includes 
cipes  for  quail,  partridge,  bear  and  wild  veg- 
ables,  among  many  others.  $25 


Jerky  Marinade 
and  Cure 

L  delicious  blend  of  spices  and  season- 

gs  for  venison,  beef,  etc.  Just  mix  with  water  and 

ason  up  to  five  pounds  of  meat  for  drying  in  an 

'en,  smoker  or  dehydratoi^ 

5,  specify 

gular  or  hot  ^^'^M}M 


In  the  mood  for  spicy  snack? 
Put  a  couple  of  Pacific  Mountain  Farms 
Venison  Sticks  in  your  pocket  and  your 
set  for  a  trip  to  the  lake,  the  woods  or 
anywhere.  Made  with  real  venison. 
$5  per  package 


Blue  Moon 
Pre-soaked 
Wood  Chips 

Six  pack  cans  in  Bay  Wood, 
Hickory,  Oak,  Pecan,  Wild  Cherry  and 
Special  Blend  ready  to  turn  your 
backyard  grill  into  a 
smokehouse.  $IO/six  pack 
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Insulated  Sport 
Bottle 

Big  32  ounces.    $4.50 

$3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Travel  Mugs 

16  ounces.  $4.50 

$3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Ironstone 

Coffee 

Mugs 

12  ounces.  $5.50 
$5  each  (4  or  more) 


Cj^^^OOYS  f^^YHS^ 


Flexi-Flask 

The  Flexi-Flask  can  be  frozen,  boiled,  rolled 
or  folded.  Made  with  electronically  welded  seams  with 
a  push-pull  cap  and  plastic  laminate  with  a  durable 
neoprene  cover.  Great  for  ball  games,  camping, 
hiking  or  just  hanging  out.  Keeps  20  ounces  of  any 
beverage  hot  or  cold.   Colors:  Forest  Green, 
Woodland  Camo. 
Forest  Green  $19.95 

Woodland  Camo     $21.95 


Blastmatch 
and  Wetfire 
Fire  Starter 
System 

Spring  loaded  rare 
earth  flint  bar  with  embedded 
tungsten  carbide  striker  in  a 
patented  one  handed  system 
with  water  resistant  cubes 
which  light  easily  in  most  wet, 
windy  or  cold  conditions.  A 
practical,  multi-purpose  out- 
door tool.  Use  it  around  camp  or 
home.  Use  it  carefully  as  an  emer- 
gency light  source  or  signal.     $20 


hn  Sbrtm;  rnMr 


Pocket 
Chainsaw 

The  ultimate 

quick-cutting,  portable, 
compact  hand  chain  saw. 
High  strength,  heat-treated, 
rust    resistant  steel.  Chain 
measures  28-inches  long. 
Can  be  operated  by  one  or  tw 
persons.    $17.25 

Wild  Feasts 

This  is  an  exciting  newcomp 
tion  brought  together  by  Ducks  Unlimite 
Game  and  fish  recipes  with  beautiful  ph( 
tographs  make  this  a  must-have  for  any 

outdoors-person's  kitchen.  $25 


f^— ^--Ht 


'^  I 1-^    ^ 


Duffel  Bag 


^^^-,«"£5' 


Tivut  &  Bird  Knife 

Classic,  working  style 

Micarta®  no-slip  grip  handle.  Four  inch  handle 
bead  blasted  blade  with  LDWF  logo.  Made  by 
Louisiana  knife  maker  Michael  Sanders. 
$80 


There  is  so  much  room  in  this  bag,  you'll  have 
to  borrow  stuff  from  your  friends  to  fill  it.  Rugged 
construction,  extra  pockets,  padded  handle  and  optional 

shoulder  strap.  Comes  in  green  or  black,  embroidered 

with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  $22 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife 
Limited  Edition 

Classic,  collectors  style.  Serially  numbered  only  100  available. 
Unique  buffalo  scale  handle  with  pewter  bass  emblem.  Four  inch  stainless  steel 
blade.  Made  by  Louisiana  knife  maker 
Michael  Sanders.  $110 


Classic  Freshwater  Fish  Cooking 

From  the  celebrated  Fish  and  Game  Kitchen  series,  outdoor  chef  Eileen  Clarke  brings  you 
some  old  favorites  and  some  new  twists  on  the  art  of  cooking  great  freshwater  fish.       $25 
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Gatemouth  Gear  Bags 


SUMMER 


'99 


Designed  specifically  for  hunting,  fishing  and  camping  gear,  this  is  one  of  our  favorite  items. 
It  can  withstand  rugged  outdoor  abuse  better  than  standard  duffel  bags.  Water  resistant,  5  exte- 
rior pockets,  interior  elastic  side  pocket,  adjustable  shoulder  strap,    The  wire-reinforced 
\    opening  looks  like  it  was  modeled  after  a  trophy  black  bass,which  makes  it  the  easiest-load- 
mg  bag  we've  ever  seen.  600  denier  polyester.  Available  in  three  sizes: 
unior  dimensions:  I3"L  X  9"W  X  8"H,  Medium  dimensions:  I7"L X  9"W  X  I2"H 
Super  dimensions:  19"  long  X  12"  W  X  16"  H. 
Forest  Green/Khaki  Jr.  $29.95  Med.  $44.95 

Mossy  Oak  Camouflage     Jr.  $32.95  Med.  $48.95 

I  junior  &  I  medium  Forest  Green/Khaki  $70 

I  junior  &  I  medium  Mossy  Oak  Camouflage        $75 


Waxed  Canvas  Hats 


Super  $55 
Super  $65 


McAllister's  waxed  canvas  hats  are  the  perfect  addition  to 
Louisiana  outdoors-person's  bag.  The  water  resistant  quality  of  their  wax 
finish,  durability  of  canvas  and  choice  of  two  camo  patterns  combine  to 
make  this  the  best  duck  hunting  hat  ever.  But  don't  stop  looking  for  uses 
there.  You  know  it  rains  every  time  you  plan  a  fishing  trip  or  an  outing  with  the 
family.  Keep  your  McAllister  hat  handy  and  keep  your  head  dry  in  style.  Two  designs 
are  available  —  the  pith  helmet  style  "Waterfowl"  in  Advantage  or  Shadow  Grass 
camo  and  the  fedora  style  "Beaver  Dam"  with  leather  hat  band  in  Advantage  or 

Wetlands  camo.    M,  L,  XL,  XXL  specify  style  and  pattern    $32 


Beaver  Dam 


Hi-Stepper 

Z!limb  most  T-post  fences  with  ease  and 
ecurity.  No  more  clothing  caught  on  barbed  wire 
ind  no  more  crawling  between  fence 
trands.  Made  of  sturdy,  lightweight 
iluminum.  Fits  easily  in  your 
lunting  bag,  glove 
:ompartment  or 
iven  your  pocket. 

>I5 


Hand  Painted  Pins 

Not  your  average  lapel  pin.  These  are  individually  hand 
painted  works  of  outdoor  art.  Attention  to  detail  is  incredible.  With  f^ji 
sparkly  bass  scales,  mottled  antlers  and  iridescent  hummingbird 
feathers  these  are  the  most  beautiful  and  realistic  animal  pins  we've 

seen.  All  pins  have  two  locking  clasps.    $20  each 
Specify  painted  pin  when  ordering. 


Available  painted  pin  styles. 
Bass  Redfish 

Butterfly  Hummingbird 

Deer  head  Pelican 

Duck  Turkey 
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MERCHANDISE  ORDER  FORM 

DO  NOT  use  this  form  for  the  magazine  subscription. 

Item                           Color      Size     Quantity      Price        Subtotal 

May  we  substitute  color  or  item?  Yes            No                 Subtotal 

Item  #1 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  4.41%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 

2nd  choice 

3rd  choice 

Item  #2 

2nd  choice 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

3rd  choice 

Ship  To: 

Name 

Address                                                                                                            1 

Citv 

Zip                                Davtime  Phone  ( 

State 

' 

PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  check /Money  Order    □  MasterCard    QviSA 
Credit  Card  Inforrtiation 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Shipping  &  HandUng  Charges 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01-$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01-$45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01-$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Marketing  Unit 
PO.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  deliver]/.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Defective  or  damaged 
merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 
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Send  subscription  to: 


Name    

Address 


City-State-Zip 
Phone  


n  1  year,  6  issues,  $10  D  2  years,  12  issues,  $18  D  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 

I    I  New  Q  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 


Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name 

Address 

City-State-Zip  

Phone  


I    I  1  year,  6  issues,  $10 

DNew 

—  Gift  Giver  


I    I  2  years,  12  issues.  $18                       04  years,  24  issues,  $30 
m  Renewal  (include  customer  number)  


Name 

Address 

City-State-Zip_ 
Phone    


Payment  IMethod 

□  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 

□  CREDIT  CARD 

□  BILL  ME 


If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following 


□  Visa 
Acct  No.: 


□  Mastercard 


Expiration: 
Signature:  _ 


Total  amount  $  . 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
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woods  around  Rockport.  He  knelt  by  the 
steam  and  drank  from  his  cupped  hand.  He 
took  off  his  cap  and  washed  his  face.  When 
he  k^oked  up  he  saw  a  squirrel  sitting  on  a 
tree  limb,  not  ten  yards  away  and  seemingly 
unconcerned  with  the  events  unfolding 
around  him.  "Guess  he  don't  know  there's  a 
war  going  on,"  Cheatam  laughed  to  himself. 
He  rose  and  began  to  walk  again. 

The  stream  bed  dropped  away  suggesting 
that  the  lake  wouki  not  be  far.  He  walkeci  up 
from  the  stream  bed  to  a  rise.  From  the  top 
he  looked  down  and  through  the  trees  he 
could  see  the  edge  of  the  lake.  He  paused  for 
a  moment  only  to  realize  that  he  no  longer 
heard  the  sound  of  the  army.  He  must  have 
walked  further  than  he  thought.  "Good,"  he 
thought,  "let  them  do  without  Sergeant 
Cheatam  for  the  moment." 

He  was  within  20  yards  of  the  bank  when 
he  noticed  movement  to  his  left.  He  turned 
and  instinctively  brought  the  rifle  to  his 
shoulder.  There  was  a  man,  unmistakably 
dressed  in  the  tattered  gray  uniform  of  the 
Confederacy.  "It's  a  rebel  soldier!  What  is 
he  doing  here?"  Cheatam  asked  himself.  He 
was  enraged. 

The  man  was  squatting  near  the  bank  of 
the  lake  with  his  back  to  the  forest,  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  some  task  which 
Cheatam  could  not  discern.  Cheatam 
walked  quickly  to  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
drew  back  the  hammer  of  his  rifle  with 
every  intention  of  killing  this  man  where  he 
was,  killing  him  for  Albert  and  the  others. 
His  anger  was  over  taking  him.  But  then  he 
stopped  and  thought,  "Only  cowards  shoot 
men  in  the  back."  He  paused.  Instead  of  fir- 
ing, Cheatam  commanded,  "You  there, 
stand  up!" 

Cheatam's  order  was  unnecessary.  The 
man's  labors  had  been  arrested  by  the  sound 
of  the  rifle  hammer  being  cocked.  He  knew 
what  that  sound  was  and  certainly  what  it 
meant.  He  was  motionless.  "I  said,  stand 
up,  Johnny  Reb!"  Cheatam  growled. 

The  confederate  soldier  slowly  rose  to  his 
feet  while  lifting  his  hands  above  his  head. 
Cheatam  surveyed  the  man  and  saw  no 
weapons.  He  wore  no  shoes  either. 
However,  between  his  right  thumb  and  fin- 
ger Cheatam  saw  that  the  man  was  holding 
something  that  appeared  to  move.  "What 
you  got  in  your  hand  there?"  Cheatam 
barked. 


"Cricket,"  the  man  drawled. 

"Cricket,"  Cheatam  thought.  "What  you 
cioing  with  a  cricket?"  There  was  a  pause. 

The  man  said,  "Goin'  to  bait  my  hook  with 
it,  I  reckon." 

Cheatam  was  overcome  with  the  insanity 
of  the  moment.  Here  in  the  midst  of  a  hor- 
rendous battle,  where  men  had  been  slaugh- 
tered like  animals,  was  this  rebel  fool  baiting 
a  hook  so  he  could  fish.  "You  lost  you  mind, 
Reb?"  Cheatam  asked  incredulously. 

"Yep,  I  'magine  I  have,"  the  confederate 
replied  with  a  chuckle.  "You  gonna  shoot 
me?"   The  humor  had  left  his  voice. 

"Shut  up  and  turn  around,"  Cheatam 
demancleci.  The  confederate  turned  slowly. 
He  was  no  more  than  25  years  old,  maybe. 
Drawn  and  tired,  he  was  obviously  exhaust- 
eel.  "Alright,  you're  coming  with  me," 
Cheatam  told  the  man. 

The  confederate's  eyes  dropped  to  the 
ground.  "Alright,"  he  said  with  a  profound 
sadness  in  his  voice.  A  resignation  to  the 
inevitable,  the  inescapable.  He  lowered  his 
arms  "But,  look,"  his  head  turning  to  the 
side,  "I,  weU,  I  ain't  been  fishin'  in  over  two 
years.  And  this  sure  is  a  fine  fishin'  hole.  You 
just  goin'  to  take  me  and  lock  me  up  some- 
wheres.  I  sure  won't  be  able  to  fish  there.  So, 
can  I  just  stay  here  a  few  more  minutes?  It 
won't  delay  nothin',  really." 

"You  want  to  fish?  Is  that  what  you're 
telling  me,"  Cheatam  asked. 

"Well,  yes  sir,  fish.  Me  and  Paul,  we  used 
to  fish  all  the  time.  We  were  good  at  it.  Yes 
sir.  We  were  real  good  at  it."  The  man  was 
animated  in  his  explanation.  His  eyes  lit  up. 
He  was  different  somehow,  but  only  for  a 
moment. 

"Paul?"  Cheatam  asked.    "Who  is  Paul?" 

"Oh,"  the  young  soldier  responded,  look- 
ing down  at  his  dirty  feet.  "That  there  is  my 
little  brother."  The  sadness  of  that  day 
washed  across  his  face.  "He  was  killed  today. 
Cannon  shell  blew  him  to  pieces.  I  was  near 
by  when  it  happened. 

"I  lost  a  friend  today,"  Cheatam  said  as  he 
lowered  the  rifle.  The  words  had  no  sooner 
been  spoken  when  he  wondered  why  he  even 
shared  that  fact. 

"Oh,  sorry  to  hear  that.  Was  he  like  a 
brother  to  you?"  the  rebel  asked,  genuinely 
interested  in  this  Yankee's  problem. 
"Sometimes  friends  can  be  like  that,  you 
know",  he  continued. 
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"Yeah,"  Cheatam  said,  "He  was  like  a 
brother  to  me."  For  a  moment,  there  was 
only  silence  between  them. 

Cheatam  thought  for  a  moment.  If  he  took 
the  man  back  right  now,  he  would  only  find 
himself  back  where  he  did  not  want  to  be,  in 
the  throes  of  the  army.  "What  could  it  hurt?" 
he  thought.  He  looked  back  at  the  young 
man  and  said,  "Fish,  Johnny  Reb." 

The  rebel  wiped  his  face,  sat  down  again 
and  said,  "Thank  ya  kindly.  There's  plenty 
fish  here,  you  know."  He  continued  baiting 
the  hook.  But  then  he  stopped  and  looked 
back  at  Cheatam.  "You  fish?  I  mean,  you  like 
to  fish?" 

The  truth  was,  John  Cheatam  loved  to  fish. 
Fishing  was  the  first  thing  he  remembered 
his  late  father  teaching  him.  And  now,  when 
he  fished,  he  remembered  his  father  and  the 
wonderful  times  they  had  together.  The  only 
thing  he  loved  more  was  his  family  and  his 
God.  Beyond  that,  fishing  was  his  passion. 

"Yeah,  I  like  to  fish,"  Cheatam  replied. 
"Well,"  the  rebel  soldier  exclaimed,  "Look 
behind  that  there  tree  yonder.  I  fixed  anoth- 
er pole."  The  rebel  thought  for  a  moment 
and  continued,  more  swept  up  in  memory 
than  conversation,  to  say,  "You  see,  I  would 
always  make  the  poles  and  Paul  would  hunt 
for  bait.  Seemed  kinda  strange  huntin'  crick- 
ets by  myself  today,  you  know." 

Cheatam  turned  and  there  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tree  he  had  used  to  steadv  his  aim 


when  he  first  saw  the  confederate  was  anoth- 
er fishing  pole,  made  from  a  tree  limb,  just 
like  his. 

He  reached  for  it,  took  it  into  his  right 
hand  and  studied  it.  Not  a  bad  pole.  Not 
bad.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  he  fished. 
He  turned  back  and  began  walking  toward 
the  lake.  As  he  did,  his  right  foot  caught  in  a 
tree  root  that  had  grown  out  of  and  then  back 
into  the  ground.  He  fell  forward,  catching  his 
rifle  and  the  fishing  pole  in  a  low  hanging 
tree  limb.  They  were  pulled  from  his  hand. 
He  fell  to  the  ground  and  rolled.  He  ti.uned 
himself  over  cjuickly  and  sat  up  straight.  He 
looked  over  and  realized  that  the  confeder- 
ate's hand  was  resting  on  the  rifle. 

The  rebel  picked  up  the  ritle,  turned  and 
smiled  at  Cheatam  and  said,  "Looks  like  you 
dropped  somethin'."  He  extended  his  arm 
and  handed  the  ritle  back  to  his  Yankee  cap- 
tor. Cheatam  took  the  rifle,  although  he  con- 
tinued to  look  at  his  prisoner.  The  rebel 
turned  and  looked  out  over  the  water  as  if 
this  chance  for  freedom  had  never  come. 
Cheatam  was  amazed.  He  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  there  was  no  hate  in  this  man's 
face.  No  anger,  no  war  and  no  killing.  He 
was  at  peace. 

Cheatam  stood  up  with  the  rifle,  bent  for- 
ward and  picked  up  the  pole  and  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  He  sat  down  not  more 
than  four  feet  from  the  rebel.  "Oh,"  he  said  as 
he  reached  into  his  shirt  pocket,  "You'll  need 
this."  It  was  a  cricket,  still  alive  and  eager  to 
be  released. 

Cheatam  took  the  cricket  from  the  confed- 
erate, still  finding  the  unfolding  events  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  He  turned  to  look  at  the 
hook  he  was  about  to  bait  and  it  all  seemed 
very  familiar.  He  could  have  been  back 
home. 

The  sun  began  to  set  on  the  far  side  of  the 
lake.  The  two  men  were  bathed  in  its  dying 
light  as  they  dropped  the  baited  hooks  into 
the  water.  Two  men  who  had  only  that  morn- 
ing faced  each  other  across  a  field  of  death 
ready  to  kill  rather  than  be  killed.  Two  men 
who  were  separated  by  geography,  politics 
and  a  terrible  war  had,  for  the  moment, 
found  their  common  ground:  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  lake,  waiting  for  a  fish  to  bite.  ^ 

Bill  Grimley  is  a  trial  lawyer  and  has  resided  in 

Baton  Rouge  since  1966. 

David  Norwood  is  a  graphics  artist  for  The 

Advocate. 
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POINTE  AU  ChIEN 


Pointe  au  Chien  Wildlife  Management 
Area  (PAC  WMA)  was  purchased  in 
1968  from  Exxon.  There  are  several 
leased  properties  that  also  comprise  the  PAC 
WMA.  It  is  located  within  Lafourche  Parish 
and  Terrebonne  Parish.  It  is  located  approxi- 
iiately  15  miles  southeast  of  Houma,  LA. 

Areas  of  special  interest  in  the  WMA 
Ticlude  two  management  units,  Montegut 
md  Grand  Bayou.  The  Montegut  unit  con- 
jauis  3,500  acres  of  primarily  intermediate 
Tiarsh  located  southeast  of  the  town 
VIontegut.  Bayou  Terrebonne  borders  it  on 
:he  west;  Bayou  St.  Jean  Charles  on  the  north 
ind  east  and  the  south  by  oil  access  channels 
lorth  of  Wonder  Lake. 

The  Grand  Bayou  unit  is  located  six  miles 
southeast  of  the  town  Montegut  consisting  of 
approximately  4,500  acres  of  intermediate  to 
jrackish  marsh.  It  is  bound  on  the  west  by 
Bayou  Pointe-Au-Chien,  the  north  by  an  oil 
leld  canal,  the  east  by  Grand  Bayou  and  the 
iouth  at  the  intersection  of  Bayou  Pointe-Au- 
l^hien  and  Grand  Bayou. 
Finfish  and  Shellfish 

The  majority  of  PAC  WMA  is  comprised 
jf  intermediate  brackish  and  saltwater 
narshes  interspersed  with  ponds.  This  type 
jf  marsh  habitat  provides  excellent  nursery 
grounds  for  fisheries.  The  common  fishes 
^resent  are  catfish,  crappie,  bass,  spotted  sea 
:rout,  red  drum,  southern  flounder, 
iheepshead  and  black  drum.  Shellfish  pre- 
sent are  blue  crab,  white  shrimp  and  brown 
shrimp.  To  improve  this  habitat  further  two 
artificial  reefs  utilizing  clamshells  were  con- 
structed in  1997.  The  reefs  were  installed  in 
:he  southern  portion  of  the  WMA. 
tVaterfowI 

The  interspersion  of  open  water  and 
Tiarsh  combined  with  wetland  management 
onits  (Montegut  and  Grand  Bayou)  provide 
for  excellent  waterfowl  habitat  and  result  in 


excellent  hunter  success  rates.  During  the 
1997-1998  duck  season,  a  concerted  effort  was 
made  by  the  PAC  WMA  staff  to  gain  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  duck  harvest.  This 
season,  the  staff  interviewed  1,873  hunters 
that  exited  the  Grand  Bayou  Unit  onto 
Highway  665.  Those  1,873  hunters  reported 
recovering  6,500  ducks.  This  translated  into 
3.47  birds  per  effort  and  does  not  take  into 
account  harvest  or  effort  data  gathered  from 
other  areas  of  the  WMA. 

There  was  also  a  large  number  of 
American  coots  harvested.  During  the  1997 
season  481  hunters  harvested  3,381  coots 
resulting  in  an  average  of  7.03  coots  per 
effort.  During  the  opening  weekend  3,042 
coots  were  bagged.  Additionally,  there  is  a 
nine  day  Teal  season  during  September. 
During  1997,  529  hunters  harvested  1,131 
teal.  This  works  out  to  an  average  of  1.94 
birds  per  effort. 
Other  Game  Species 

In  addition  to  marsh  habitat,  levees  and 
natural  ridge  habitat  on  the  WMA  support  a 
variety  of  resident  game  including  white- 
tailed  deer,  swamp  rabbit.  Eastern  cottontail 
rabbit  and  Eastern  fox  squirrels.  To  optimize 
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wildlife  habitat,  the  Department  annually 
cultivates  approximately  125  acres  of 
Japanese  millet  and  brown  top  millet  for 
mourning  doves.  In  late  summer,  these  fields 
are  cut  and  burned.  Hunter  success  varies 
from  year  to  year  as  weather  influences  the 
dove  migration.  To  date  approximately  505 
acres  of  ridge  habitat  has  been  planted  with 
mixed  hardwoods.  Species  included  are 
Shummard  Oak,  Cherrybark  Oak,  Sweet 
Pecan,  Cow  Oak,  Natural  Oak  and  Live  Oak. 
Trapping 

Trapping  of  alligators  and  cither  furbearers 
is  allowed  on  the  WMA.  The  alligator  trap- 
ping season  has  been  established  on  the 
WMA  during  the  month  of  September.  A 
predetermined  number  of  trappers  are  con- 
tracted to  trap  on  the  WMA.  The  number  of 
alligators  to  be  taken  off  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  area  and  annual  population 
counts.  Prior  to  1997,  there  were  a  total  of 
135  alligators  harvested  on  PAC  WMA.  In 
1997,  that  number  increased  to  150.  Data 
obtained  during  the  alligator  harvest  is  used 
to  determine  future  bag  limits,  population 
health,  survival  rates  and  other  biological 
parameters.  Furbearers  harvest  from 
November  through  March.  Species  com- 
monly trapped  include:  nutria,   river  otter. 


raccoon  and  mink.     Nutria  are  one  of  the 
major  contributing  factors  to  marsh  deterio- 
ration at  PAC  WMA. 
Endangered  Species 

Endangered  and  threatened  species  also 
inlnabit  the  WMA.  The  American  bald  eagle, 
is  common  on  the  WMA  during  the  winter 
months.  The  American  bald  eagle  is  current- 
ly on  the  state  endangered  species  list  and  has 
recently  been  upgraded  on  the  federal  list 
from  endangered  to  threatened  list  as  of  July 
12,  1995.  Another  winter  visitor  to  the  WMA 
is  the  peregrine  falcon.  These  birds  are 
observed  in  areas  where  there  are  high  con- 
centrations of  ducks.  The  peregrine  falcon  is 
listed  on  the  federal  endangered  species  list 
(March  20,  1984),  and  on  the  state  threat- 
ened/endangered species  list.  Also  common 
on  the  WMA  is  the  brown  pelican.  The 
brown  pelican  is  listed  as  a  federally  endan- 
gered species  (February  4,  1985)  and  on  the 
state  endangered  species  list  (December  20, 
1989). 
Access 

Access  to  the  WMA  can  be  gained  via  LA 
state  Highway  665  and  through  several  pub- 
lic boat  launches,  at  Pointe  Barre,  Highway  24 
(Bayou  Blue),  Besson's  in  Gallianao  and  at 
Pointe-Aux-Chenes  Marina. 
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Species  Profile 


Great  Blue  Heron 


Standing  nearly  four  feet  tall  with  a  wingspan 
approaching  seven  feet,  the  Great  Blue  Heron  is 
the  largest  heron  in  North  America.  These  highly 
adaptable  birds  range  from  the  southern  Alaskan 
coast  to  Guatemala.  They  are  year-round  resi- 
dents in  Louisiana.  In  fall  and  winter,  additional 
migratory  great  blues  from  the  north  may  join 
Louisiana's  population. 

Great  Blue  Herons  are  usually  found  near 
water,  but  they  may  forage  in  upland  habitats 
such  as  pastures.  Almost  any  type  of  aquatic 
habitat  may  host  these  birds,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  cypress/tupelo  swamps  to 
backyard  goldfish  ponds.  They  are  more  selec- 
tive in  choosing  breeding  habitat,  typically  nest- 
ing in  the  tops  of  tall  cypress  or  tupelo  gum  trees 
in  remote  swamps.  They  nest  in  colonies  that 
may  contain  hundreds  of  nests.  Great  Egrets  and 
Anhingas  are  often  found  nesting  in  these 
colonies  as  well. 

Nest  building  may  begin  as  early  as  February 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  male  choos- 
es branches  and  other  nest  materials  and  presents 
them  to  the  female,  who  builds  the  nest.  The 
female  lays,  on  average,  four  pale  blue  eggs. 
Both  parents  take  turns  incubating  the  eggs, 
which  hatch  in  about  27 
days.  The  chicks  are  fed 
by  both  parents.  The 
parent  bird  initially 
regurgitates  food  items 
into  the  chick's  mouth. 
When  the  chicks  are 
older  the  food  is  regur- 
gitated into  the  bottom 
of  the  nest  for  the  chicks 
to  handle  themselves. 
The  chicks  take  their 
first  flights  at  about  55 
to  60  days. 

Great  Blue  Herons 
are  top  predators  with  a 
varied  diet.  They  main- 
ly consume  fish,  but 
may   also   take   snakes. 


lizards,  frogs,  salamanders,  crabs,  crawfish, 
grasshoppers,  mice,  rats,  voles,  and  small  birds. 
There  is  even  an  account  of  a  Great  Blue  Heron 
consuming  a  litter  of  feral  kittens.  Great  blues 
hunt  by  stalking  and  ambush.  Smaller  prey  items 
are  seized  m  the  bill;  larger  items  may  be  speared 
with  the  bill.  They  occasionally  steal  fish  or  other 
food  from  gulls  and  connorants. 

Few  predators  can  handle  a  full-grown, 
healthy  Great  Blue  Heron,  but  unattended  eggs 
are  sometimes  eaten  by  crows  or  ravens,  and 
chicks  may  be  preyed  upon  by  eagles,  red-tailed 
hawks,  turkey  vultures  and  raccoons.  In 
Louisiana,  chicks  that  accidentally  fall  into  the 
water  may  be  eaten  by  alligators.  It  is  not  unusu- 
al to  see  one  or  more  healthy-looking  'gators 
hanging  around  a  heron  nesting  colony.  Even  if 
the  chick  makes  it  past  these  predators,  it  may  die 
from  starvation  during  its  first  year,  unable  to 
efficiently  tmd  and  capture  enough  food  to  sur- 
vive. Once  birds  make  it  through  this  difficult 
learning  period,  however,  they  may  live  for  many 
years.  The  oldest  Great  Blue  Heron  known  from 
bird  band  recoveries  lived  23  years. 
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Louis  ran  a  Nature 
Investigator 


BY  AMY  OUCHLEY  &  GAY  BRANTLEY 


Cliuckling,  croaking,  plunking."  These 
words  describe  a  few  of  the  sounds  that 
come  from  the  small  man-made  pond 
near  my  house  and  signal  the  beginning  of  the 
frog  breeding  season.  This  water  garden  pro- 
vides habitat  for  several  species  of  frogs.  One  of 
these  vocal  residents  is  the  southern  leopard 
frog. 

hi    previous   articles   we've   investigated 
metamorphosis    in    invertebrates    (ani- 
mals   without    a    backbone)    by 
studying  the  life  cycle  of  the 
luna  moth  and  the  dragon 
tly.    Some  animals  with 
backbones,         verte- 
brates, also  undergo 
dramatic  changes  in 
their    body     form 
during    their    life 
cycles.  An 

amphibian,  like 
the  leopard  frog,  is 
a  good  example  to 
explore. 

The  word 

amphibian  means 

"having  two  lives",  and 
thus  these  animals  have  two 
different  life  stages.  The  first  is 
the  larval  stage,  which  is  aquatic,  and 
the  second  is  the  adult  stage,  which  can  be 
both  aquatic  and  terrestrial.  Amphibians  such 
as  salamanders  keep  some  larval  characteris- 
tics like  external  gills  in  their  adult  form.  Most 
amphibians  undergo  remarkable  changes  as 
they  transform  from  the  larva  to  the  adult. 

The  jelly-like  masses  of  frog  eggs  float 
near  aquatic  vegetation.  A  few  days  after  the 
eggs  appear,  a  dark  mass  appears  inside  each 
fertile  egg.   This  is  the  developing  embryo  of 


the  leopard  frog.  In  approximately  two 
weeks  tiny  larvae,  called  tadpoles,  hatch 
from  each  egg  and  attach  to  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion to  continue  development.  Soon  the  tad- 
poles begin  to  wiggle  around  in  the  weeds.  I 
collected  several  with  a  dip  net  and  they  were 
approximately  1  cm  long,  darkly  colored,  and 
had  external  gills. 

The    word    tadpole    comes    from    Middle 
English    and    means    "toad's   head". 
The  herbivorous  tadpoles  eat 
microscopic  plants  in  the 
water    called     phyto- 
plankton    and  grow 
quickly.     In  a  few 
weeks  they  are  3  - 
5  cm  long.    The 
gills    are    now 
covered      by  a 
flap,   the  oper- 
culum, and  are 
located      inside 
their  body 

(internal  gills). 
They  are  all  head 
(1/3  of  their  total 
length)  and  tail  and 
this  is  probably  how  they 
acquired  the  name  "tad- 
pole". At  this  larval  stage  they  are 
well  camouflaged  with  dark  mottled  bodies 
and  have  a  small  oval  mouth  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  head.  The  tail  propels  them  in 
the  water  and  they  are  good  swimmers.  They 
spend  most  of  the  time  eating  and  avoiding 
predators,  such  as  dragonfly  nymphs,  fish, 
turtles,  and  frogs. 

The  larval  stage  of  the  life  cycle  last  from 
9  to  12  weeks.  The  rate  of  metamorphosis  oi 
depends  on  the  temperature  the  water.  As  in 
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ither  vertebrates  chemical  messengers  circu- 
ating  inside  the  body  called  hormones  direct 
he  development  of  the  tadpoles,  hi  about  7 
^eeks  hind  legs  begin  to  appear  on  either  side 
if  the  tail,  hiternal  changes  are  also  occurring 
n  the  tadpole  as  lungs  begin  to  form. 

Soon  the  front  legs  emerge  beneath  the 
iperculum  and  other  external  changes  begin 
D  happen.  The  long  tail  gradually  shortens  as 
:  becomes  resorbed  into  the  body.  The  tad- 
lole  uses  it  as  a  food  supply.  The  eyes  begin 
3  bulge  and  the  mouth  becomes  broader.  The 
jdpole  has  almost  metamorphosed  into  a 
rog  and  begins  to  gulp  air  in  preparation  for 
:s  life  on  land. 


The  transformation  is  complete  when  the 
tadpole  emerges  from  the  water  and  climbs 
out  onto  land.  There  may  be  a  short  stump  of 
a  tail  left  as  a  reminder  of  its  former  life,  but 
this  soon  disappears.  Now  the  adult  anuran 
(meaning  "without  a  tail"),  the  frog,  is  able  to 
live  on  the  land  or  visit  the  water.  The  frog  is 
a  carnivore  and  eats  insects,  worms,  and  spi- 
ders. The  adult  leopard  frogs  near  my  house 
usually  hunt  at  night  in  the  herb  garden 
around  the  pond.  In  Louisiana  many  Nature 
Investigations  can  be  found  right  outside  the 
back  door. 

*Be  sure  to  look  up  all  bold  words  tiiat  you 
did  not  know. 


NATURE  INVESTIGATOR  ACTIVITIES 

Directions:   Use  this  code  to  answer  the  questions  below.   Hint:  all  words  are  found  in  this 
rticle. 
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what  word  means  "living  on  land"? 


T  *    □    □    *   A   T   □   *    # 


.  An  animal  that  eats  plants  is  called  a(n) 


tI^  *  n  ©  *  ♦  □  n  * 

An  animal  that  blends  with  its  environment  is  called 


OQ^*«'#^e** 


This  word  means  "having  two  lives": 


*  o  a  *  *  ©  *  I 


m 


The  tadpole  is  the stage  of  the  frog's  life  cycle. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 

No  Pets  Please 


The  lady  was  angry.  She  was  upset, 
outraged  and  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
The  region  captain  listened  patiently 
as  the  lady  continued  to  berate  him 
and  the  cruel,  insensitive  wildlife 
agents  who  had  only  a  little  while  ago 
left  her  residence  with  the  young  deer 
she  had  "rescued"  and  cared  for  over 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  ultimate  insult 
to  her  dignity  and  emotional  tranquility 
was  the  summons  to  court  they  had 
given  her  for  illegal  possession  of  a 
wild  deer. 

After  finishing  her  tirade  and  with 
promises  of  further  telephone  calls  to 
elected  officials,  animal  rights  organi- 
zations and  to  the  captain's  supervi- 
sors, the  lady  abruptly  broke  the  con- 
nection. The  captain  sighed,  shook  his 
head  and  placed  the  phone  back  in  its 
receiver.  It  was  the  same  story  every 
spring  and  summer  when  young  wild 
animals  began  to  appear.  Nature's 
great  annual  renewal  and  replenish- 
ment of  wild  creatures  is  not  without  its 
difficulties  for  wildlife  law  enforcement. 

The  stories  always  follow  one  of  two 
scenarios.  In  the  first,  a  fawn,  raccoon 
kit  or  some  other  young  or  injured  wild 
animal  is  found  by  well  meaning  peo- 
ple. The  animal  is  believed  to  be  aban- 
doned and  in  need  of  care.  It  is  taken 
home  and  reared  in  captivity.  If  it  sur- 
vives, the  animal  becomes  a  semi- 
domesticated  pet.  Emotional  attach- 
ments are  formed  and  the  animal,  like 
any  dog  or  cat  becomes  part  of  the 
family.  The  problem  is  that  it  is  not  a 
dog  or  cat  and  will  not  behave  or 
respond  to  people  in  the  same  way  as 
a  domestic  pet. 

In  the  other  scenario,  someone  will 
decide  to  acquire  a  wild  animal  to  hold 
in  captivity  for  whatever  reason.  It  may 
be  for  personal  satisfaction  or  from  a 
well  intended  desire  to  know  and 
understand  more  about  wild  creatures. 


The  animal  is  either  taken  directly 
from  the  wild  or  purchased  from 
someone  who  obtained  it  by  question- 
able means. 

In  either  of  these  situations,  the 
possession  of  the  wild  animal  is  ille- 
gal. But  before  we  discuss  the  obvious 
consequences  of  illegally  possessing 
wildlife,  let's  talk  about  the  health  risks 
and  the  ethical  or  moral  considera- 
tions of  illegally  possessed  wild 
things. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  wild 
animals  do  not  lead  a  pure  and  dis- 
ease free  existence.  They  carry  and 
are  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of  bac- 
terial and  viral  diseases,  not  to  men- 
tion many  external  and  internal  para- 
sites. They  have  a  natural  immunity  to 
some  diseases  but  may  act  as  carri- 
ers. On  the  other  hand  they  have  no 
defense  against  some  diseases  car- 
ried with  no  ill  effects  by  domestic  ani- 
mals. Wild  animals  may  also  carry 
strains  of  animal  diseases  that  vac- 
cines administered  to  domestic  ani- 
mals will  not  guard  against. 

It  is  not  possible  to  vaccinate  a  wild 
animal  against  diseases.  According  to 
Dr.  Tom  Tully  of  the  LSU  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  there  are  no 
approved  vaccines  for  wild  animals. 
Rabies  is  of  particular  concern  and  Dr. 
Tully  explained  that  domestic  dog  and 
cat  rabies  vaccines  are  no  guarantee 
of  protection.  "We  have  no  known 
incubation  period  for  rabies  in  animals 
such  as  raccoons,  foxes,  skunks  and 
bats,"  he  explained.  "Vaccinating  wild 
animals  for  rabies  only  creates  a  false 
sense  of  security."  He  emphasized 
that  when  handling  wild  animals  it  is 
not  a  question  of  if  you  will  be  bitten, 
but  when. 

Caging  a  wild  animal  is  morally 
offensive  to  many  people  and  particu- 
larly so  to  anyone  with  more  than  a 
minimal  degree  of  knowledge  about 
wildlife.  The  grand  design  of  nature 
long  ago  determined  those  creatures 
which  are  suitable  as  companions  to 
man  and  those  that  should  remain 
wild.  The  characteristics  of  wild  ani- 
mals which  enable  them  to  survive 
and  thrive  in  the  wild  are  the  same 
traits  that  cause  them  to  suffer  in  cap- 
tivity. This  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  ever  watched  an  animal  pace 
relentlessly  up  and  down  the  length  of 
its  cage. 

In  addition  to  being  detrimental  to 
wild  species,  their  possession  or  sale 
without  a  permit  is  illegal  and  carries 
heavy  penalties.  The  penalty  for  pos- 
sessing live  wild  quadrupeds  or  birds 
without  a  permit  is  a  fine  ranging  from 


$250  to  $500  or  jail  for  up  to  90  days 
or  both  in  addition  to  court  costs. 
Possessing  a  deer  illegally  can  cost 
from  $400  to  $450  or  jail  for  up  to  120 
days  or  both.  Buying  or  selling  wild 
quadrupeds  or  birds  carries  fines  of 
$500  to  $750  and  jail  for  15  to  30 
days. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what 
should  someone  do  when  they  find  an 
abandoned  young  animal  or  injured 
wildlife.  In  the  case  of  what  appears  to 
be  an  abandoned  baby,  very  often  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  simply  leave.  The 
approach  of  a  human  may  have 
caused  the  mother  to  flee.  If  we  con- 
tinue on  our  way  and  allow  things  to 
quiet  down,  very  often  the  mother  will 
return  to  reclaim  the  little  one.  Return 
to  the  area  later  and  check.  If  the 
young  animal  is  gone  chances  are  it  is 
now  with  the  mother. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  young  ani- 
mal is  still  alone  or  in  the  case  of  an 
injured  or  sick  animal,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  take  action..  The  best 
course  of  action  is  to  simply  report  it 
to  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  Trained  personnel  will 
determine  what  if  any  action  is  need- 
ed. Do  not  try  to  capture  or  treat  the 
animal. 

If  the  animal  is  in  need  of  care  or 
treatment  it  will  be  turned  over  to  one 
of  the  twenty-three  licensed  wild  ani- 
mal rehabilitators  in  Louisiana.  They 
are  trained  in  the  handling  and  treat- 
ment of  wild  animals  and  have  the 
best  chance  of  eventually  returning 
wildlife  to  its  natural  habitat. 

A  wildlife  agent  has  about  as  much 
enthusiasm  for  a  captive  wildlife  com- 
plaint as  a  city  police  officer  has  for 
the  family  disturbance  call.  It  is  a  no 
win  situation.  When  the  officers  arrive 
to  confiscate  the  animal  they  are  fre- 
quently met  by  angry  and  distraught 
family  members  including  crying  chil- 
dren who  cannot  understand  why 
Bambi  is  being  taken  away.  It  is  hard 
on  everyone  involved  and  the  biggest 
loser  is  the  animal. Because  it  has 
been  taken  from  the  wild  and  reared  in 
a  situation  where  it  is  unable  to  learn 
the  behavior  needed  to  survive  on  its 
own,  it  may  never  be  able  to  be 
released.  A  life  in  captivity  forced  upon 
it  by  well  meaning  people  is  a  harsh 
sentence  for  an  innocent  animal. 

Take  every  opportunity  to  get  out- 
doors and  explore  our  natural  sur- 
roundings. At  the  same  time  remem- 
ber that  our  most  beneficial  act  is  to 
provide  as  much  suitable  habitat  as 
possible  and  then  to  simply  allow 
wildlife  to  remain  free. 
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LDWF  Opens  New  Complex  at 
Waddill  Outdoor  Education  Center 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Secretary  Jimmy  Jenkins 
officially  opened  the  new  office  and 
classroom  complex  at  Waddill 
Outdoor  Education  Center  with  a 
building  dedication  ceremony  held 
June  12. 

In  a  brief  statement  before  the  rib- 
bon cutting,  Jenkins  said  it  was  an 
honor  to  introduce  a  new  complex 
serving  the  education  of  outdoor 
sportsmen.  The  facility  and  its  class- 
es will  play  an  important  role  in  con- 
serving our  natural  resources  while 
preserving  game  sports  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

The  new  structure,  consisting  of  a 
large  classroom  and  offices  for  the 
center's  permanent  personnel,  was 
built  using  $235,000  of  funds  brought 
in  by  the  Pittman-Robinson  Act, 
which  taxes  handguns  to  provide 
funds  for  hunter  education.  The 
classroom  will  be  used  to  hold  addi- 
tional hunter  education  and 
bowhunter  programs,  as  well  as  pro- 
grams on  wildlife  and  resource  man- 
agement. It  will  also  offer  outdoor 
recreation  classes  including  birding, 
global  positioning  system,  outdoor 
ethics  and  reading  the  woods.  In 
addition,  the  classroom  is  available 
for  schools,  scouts  and  other  groups 
interested  in  outdoor  education. 

It  is  open  to  the  public  from  8  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  Tuesday  through  Saturday. 
Waddill  has  two  fishing  ponds,  nature 
trails,  a  picnic  pavilion  and  play- 
ground for  use  by  anyone.  There's 
also  a  shotgun  shooting  range  and  3- 
D  archery  trail  available  to  groups 
through  Hunter  Education. 

To  schedule  a  program  or  field  trip 
call  225/274-8089. 


Artist  Commissioned  for 
Waddill  Outdoor  Education  Center 

Bayou  State  Bowhunters  Association 
Director,  Russell  Lantier,  presented 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  a  $2,500  check  on 
June  3,  for  its  new  building  at  the 
Waddill  Outdoor  Education  Center  in 
Baton  Rouge. 

The  funds  were  earmarked  for 
wildlife  and  landscape  artist,  Vincent 
Darby,  to  paint  a  6x8-foot  mural  for 
the  facility's  classroom.  The  mural 
commissioned  for  the  Wadill  facility  is 
planned  to  include  a  pine  and  hard- 
wood upland  landscape  with  white- 
tailed  deer  and  a  bowhunting  family. 


New  Refuge  Planned  for 
Isles  Dernieres 

Emergency  regulations  were  estab- 
lished for  Isles  Dernieres  by  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  during  their  monthly 
meeting  on  May  6,  1999. 

A  declaration  of  emergency  was 
needed  to  ensure  that  current  usage 
of  the  area  was  consistent  with  pub- 
lic safety  and  the  preservation  of 
wildlife,  particularly  the  species  of 
colonial  seabirds  that  nest  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months. 

The  proposed  refuge  will  combine 
East  and  Trinity  Islands  with  the 
existing  Terrebone   Barrier   Islands 


Refuge  including  Wine,  Whiskey  and 
Raccoon  Islands.  The  new  sanctuary 
will  be  named  the  Isles  Dernieres 
Barrier  Islands  Refuge.  Until  perma- 
nent regulations  are  established, 
people  accessing  the  area  must 
observe  the  current  interim  rules. 

With  the  exception  of  Trinity,  public 
access  to  the  islands  by  any  means 
is  prohibited.  Trinity  Island  has  35 
acres  designated  for  public  use 
where  activities  such  as  picnicking, 
fishing  and  camping  are  allowed. 
Limited  to  foot  and  bicycle  traffic  only, 
this  area  also  requires  that  individu- 
als have  portable  containers  to  col- 
lect all  human  waste.  Parts  of  the 
island  outside  the  designated  area 
are  not  accessible  to  the  public. 

For  all  islands  comprising  the 
planned  refuge,  boat  traffic  is  prohib- 
ited in  waterways  leading  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  islands  or  within  any  land- 
locked waters  or  wetlands.  Fishing 
from  boats  along  the  shore,  however, 
and  wade  fishing  in  the  surf  are 
allowed.  Boat  traffic  will  also  be  per- 
mitted adjacent  to  Trinity  Island  in  the 
gulf's  open  waters  and  bays  and 
within  the  "California  Canal."  With  an 
annual  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  New  Iberia 
office,  individuals  will  also  be  allowed 
to  moor  houseboats  in  designated 
areas  of  the  canal. 

Persons  wanting  a  complete  list  of 
the  regulations  or  who  want  to  com- 


Russell  Lantier,  Bayou  State  Bowhunters  Association  Director,  presents  Wayne  Huston, 
Asst.  Education  Administrator,  with  a  $2,500  donation  from  the  associaton  for  the  Waddill 
Outdoor  Education  Center.  Artist  Vincent  Darby  (right)  has  been  commissioned  to  paint 
a  mural  for  the  facility's  classroom. 
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ment  on  the  Isles  Dernieres  Barrier 
Islands  Refuge,  may  contact  Greg 
Linscombe  at  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  office  in  New  Iberia, 
318/373-0032. 

Lamp  Shines  Light  on 
Amphibian  Problem 

There  is  widespread  concern  that 
populations  of  many  species  of 
amphibians  are  declining  throughout 
the  world.  Human  influences,  such  as 
wetland  loss,  pollution  from  point 
sources,  and  deforestation  seem  to 
be  connected  with  some  of  the  reduc- 
tions in  amphibian  populations. 
Concern  increased  in  the  late  1980s 
when  biologists  began  reporting 
declines  that  apparently  had  little  to 
do  with  direct  local  human  activity.  It 
became  evident  that  factors  on  a 
broader  scale  may  be  implicated, 
such  as  disease,  acid  rain,  pollution 
from  stormwater  runoff,  and  increas- 
es in  UVb  radiation. 

To  address  this  situation,  the  World 
Conservation  Union  established  the 
Species  Survival  Commission  in 
1991.  From  this,  the  Declining 
Amphibian  Populations  Task  Force 
was  organized.  The  DAPTF  operates 
worldwide  to  gather  data  on  amphib- 
ian declines  and  possible  causes.  In 
an  effort  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
global  gathering  of  information,  a 
group  of  North  American  scientists 
met  in  1994  and  formed  the  North 
American  Amphibian  Monitoring 
Program. 

The  Louisiana  Amphibian 
Monitoring  Program  (LAMP)  is  a  part 
of  that  continental  program.  It  is  a 
partnership  program  utilizing 
resources  from  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
the    Department   of    Environmental 


Quality  and  many  volunteers  not  affil- 
iated with  these  agencies. 

The  Louisiana  Amphibian 
Monitoring  Program  also  has  a  new 
website,  designed  to  educate  the 
public  and  bolster  interest  in  protect- 
ing frog  and  toad  habitats.  Located  at 
www.wlf.state.la.us  (follow  the 
"Louisiana  Amphibian  Monitoring 
Program"  link),  the  LAMP  site  has 
photos,  species  profiles  and  record- 
ings of  calls  of  Louisiana-native  frogs 
as  well  as  information  about  joining 
the  program. 

DMAP  Changes  Proposed 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  issued  a  notice  of  intent 
to  amend  the  rules  governing  the 
Deer  Management  Assistance 
Program  (DMAP)  at  their  May  6,  1 999 
meeting.  The  action  was  taken  upon 
recommendations         from  the 

Department. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments, 
signs  indicating  a  hunting  club's  par- 
ticipation in  DMAP  must  be  posted  on 
club  property.  LDWF  Enforcement 
Division  agents  will  also  have  full 
access  to  club  lands. 

Also  under  the  new  rules,  hunters 
will  be  required  to  carry  doe  tags  with 
them  on  hunts  if  they  plan  to  harvest 
a  doe.  Tags  may  not  be  retrieved 
after  the  deer  is  taken.  Any  doe  har- 
vested will  be  tagged  in  the  hock, 
rather  than  the  ear  and  the  tag  must 
remain  with  the  carcass  until  it  is 
processed  and  packaged. 

DMAP  clubs  will  also  be  directed 
to  keep  daily  records.  Violations  of 
DMAP  rules  and  other  wildlife  laws 
will  no  longer  mean  immediate  expul- 
sion from  DMAP  for  the  entire  club. 
Depending  upon  member  involve- 
ment and  cooperation  with  investiga- 
tors, full  privileges  could  be  returned 
to  those  not  involved  with  the  viola- 
tion. The  club  will  also  have  an 
avenue  to  redress  grievances  with 
the  program.  Administrative  hearings 
may  be  held  at  the  club's  request. 

For  hunting  clubs  wishing  to  enroll 
in  DMAP,  contact  your  district  LDWF 
office.  Clubs  already  enrolled  will  be 
contacted  by  DMAP  personnel  with 


information  concerning  the  new 
amendments.  To  comment  on  the 
proposed  regulations  write  to  Wildlife 
Division,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box 
98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 
or  call  225/765-2346. 

LDWF  Employees  Recognized 

Purchasing  director  Charlotte  Naquin 
was  recognized  as  a  Certified 
Professional  Public  Buyer  (CPPB) 
and  game  biologist  Chris  Davis  was 
recognized  for  completing  the 
Comprehensive  Public  Training 
Program  at  the  June  LDWF 
Commission  meeting.  Naquin's  certi- 
fication was  awarded  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Governmental  Purchasing 
(NIGP).  The  program  Davis  attended 
focused  on  more  efficient  means  of 
management  in  supervisory  roles. 


Human  Resource  Manager  Joan 
Goings  presents  Charlotte  Naquin  with 
a  mock  up  of  her  $250  award  for  attain- 
ing CPPB  certification  (top  photo). 
Chris  Davis  displays  his  $500  award 
for  completing  the  Comprehensive 
Public  Training  Program. 
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LIFETIME  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  LICENSES 

Effective  January  1,  1992,  Louisiana  residents  were  eligible  for  lifetime  hunting,  lifetime  fishing  and 
lifetime  combination  hunting  /  fishing  licenses.  Nonresident  licenses  are  also  available. 

Lifetime  licenses  are  valid  anywhere  in  the  state.  If  you  buy  a  lifetime  license  and  later  move  out  of 
state,  your  license  will  remain  valid  any  time  you  return  to  Louisiana  to  hunt  and  /  or  fish. 

Sportsmen  must  have  their  lifetime  license  in  their  possession  while  hunting  and /or  fishing.  They 
must  also  have  a  second  form  of  identification,  either  a  driver's  license  or  some  other  form  of  photo  I.D. 

Lifetime  licenses  for  hunting  and  /  or  fishing  encompass  all  recreational  privileges  currently  covered 
by  the  basic  licenses.  In  addition,  the  lifetime  license  covers  big  game  hunting,  bow  hunting,  muzzle- 
loader  hunting,  turkey  hunting,  state  waterfowl  stamp,  as  well  as  saltwater  fishing;  however,  your  fed- 
eral duck  stamp  is  not  included  and  must  be  purchased  separately. 

Special  value  combination  licenses  are  available  for  children  under  age  fourteen.  Purchasing  a  lifetime 
license  for  a  child  is  a  wise  in  vestment...  fees  are  bound  to  increase  during  a  youngster's  lifetime. 

Lifetime  licenses  are  made  of  durable  plastic  and  available  in  seven  types.  A  complete  listing  of  the 
licenses  and  costs  appear  on  the  reverse  side.  If  you  lose  your  lifetime  license,  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  will  replace  it  for  a  fee  of  $7.50.  Only  replacement  requests  made  in  writing,  signed  and 
notarized,  will  be  processed. 

Along  with  your  license,  you  will  receive  a  certificate  acknowledging  your  investment,  and  a  distinc- 
tive window  decal. 


ntroducing  a  new  addition  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  -  the  Photography 
Showcase.  This  new  section  will  display  photographs  submitted  by  our 
readers.  One  photograph  from  each  category  will  be  selected  by  our  staff 
and  showcased  in  each  issue.   This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  selection  of  pho- 
tographs that  show  originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity.  Selected  photogra- 
phers will  receive  a  Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscription  gift  certifi- 
cate which  can  be  used  to  start  a  new  subscription,  extend  an  existing  one  or 
given  as  a  gift. 

Guidelines 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
innmediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.   Do  not  cut  the  negative  —  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 
Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6.  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 


January  I ,  March  I ,  May  I ,  July  I ,  Sept.  I 
All  photographs  will  be  returned. 


Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.  These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C.  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 

and  fishing. 

D.  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana's  oldest  outdoor  sports. 


Mail  submissions  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Sliowcasejhird  Floor,  P.O.  Box  98000.  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70898 


Stuffed  Shrimp  HoUandaise 

1  1/2  lbs.  med.-lg.  fresh,  headless 
shrimp 

1  egg 

2  cups  milk 
1  cup  flour 

4  cups  bread  crumbs,  seasoned 
with  garlic,  powder,  salt,  pepper 
parsley 

1  recipe  crabmeat  dressing 

Peel  shrimp,  leaving  tails  on,  and  peel 
it  down  back  to  achieve  butterfly 
effect.  Place  a  small  amount  of  dress- 
ing in  each.  Roll  in  flour  and  place  in 
egg  wash  (a  mixture  of  egg  and  milk). 
Remove  from  egg  wash  and  roll 
shrimp  in  seasoned  bread  crumbs.  In 
palms  of  hands,  press  shrimp  firmly 
to  give  them  shape.  Fry  in  deep  hot 
grease,  325-350  degrees  until  shrimp 
are  golden  brown.  Serve  shrimp  on 
toast  with  HoUandaise  sauce  on  side 
to  dip  shrimp. 

Shrimp  Casserole 

1  cup  chopped  onions 

1  cup  green  peppers,  chopped 

1  cup  celery,  chopped 

1  stick  butter 

2  cloves  garlic,  chopped 

1  small  jar  pimento  &  juice 
1  can  Cheddar  cheese  soup 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
4  cups  peeled  and  deveined 

shrimp 

2  cups  cooked  rice 
1/4  cup  bread  crumbs 

1  cup  chopped  green  onions 
1/3  cup  chopped  parsley 
Tabasco  to  taste 

Cook  onions,  pepper,  celery  and  but- 
ter until  tender.  Add  soups,  garlic, 
parsley,  green  onions,  pimento  and 


Photo  by  David  Humphreys.  Food  styling  by  Chet  Philippe  Parola 


shrimp.  Heat  thoroughly  until 
shrimp  are  cooked.  Add  salt  and 
Tabasco  to  taste.  Stir  in  rice  and 
bread  crumbs.  Pour  in  large  casse- 
role (3  quart).  Sprinkle  with  breaci 
crumbs.  Bake  for  30  minutes  at  350°F. 
Serves  eight  people.  Crawfish  may 
be  substituted  for  shrimp. 

Eggplant  Creole 

1  cup  chopped  ham 

1  large  eggplant 

1/2  bell  pepper 

1/4  cup  chopped  parsley 

1  medium  onion 

2  cloves  garlic 

1  large  can  tomatoes 
Pinch  of  sweet  basil 

Peel  eggplant  under  running  cold 
water.  Cube  and  place  in  bowl  of 
cold  water  to  cover.  Add  3  table- 
spoons salt.  Set  this  aside.  In  large 
skillet  saute  chopped  ham,  onion, 
garlic,  and  bell  pepper.  When  lightly 
browned    add    drained    tomatoes. 


blend  well.  Rinse  cubed  eggplant 
well  and  add  to  skillet  with  the  lic}uid 
drained  from  tomatoes.  Put  lid  on 
and  cook  until  liquid  is  reduced  and 
eggplant  is  tender.  Sprinkle  cheese 
and  parsley  over  all  and  serve  with 
tluffy  rice.  You  may  put  this  in  a 
casserole  and  crisp  it  in  the  oven. 
Serve  with  hot  French  bread  and 
green  salad. 

Southern  Old  Fashioned  Egg 
Custard 

3  cups  milk 

4  eggs 

2  1/2  teaspoons  vanilla 
1/2  cup  white  sugar 
11/2  teaspoons  nutmeg 

Combine  sugar  and  eggs.  Scald  milk 
and  add  sugar,  eggs,  vanilla  and  nut- 
meg. Heavily  grease  custard  dishes. 
Pour  mixture  in  containers  3/4  full. 
Place  in  pan  with  water  as  high  as 
3/4  of  cups.  Bake  at  250°  for  40-45 
minutes. 


